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WILLIAM MACLURE. af 


Tue subject of this sketch, though not an American by birth, 
at an eatly period became so of choice. In America his liberal 
and scholar-like mind found ample scope for exercise in its favor- 
ite pursuits—the natural sciences. So extensive were the inves- 
tigations, and so great the accumulation of facts, which he made, 
particularly in the science of Geology, while that science was still 
in its infancy in this country, that he is regarded, by scholars, 
second to none in his efforts and their results, in furthering the 
cause of science and promoting a spirit of scientific inquiry in 
America. His labors and his munificence having been chiefly 
bestowed on our soil, he may truly be called an American scholar. 
We most cordially admit him among the number of our portraits 
with pen and pencil, hoping that our readers will be as much in- 
terested in his character as we have been in studying it. We 
cannot forbear making a brief extract from the able memoir of 
our subject, by Samuel George Morton, M. D. 

This gentleman, the son of David and Ann Maclure, was born 
at Ayr in Scotland, in the year 1763; and he here received the 
primary part of his education under the charge of Mr. Douglass, 
an intelligent teacher, who was especially reputed for classical 
and mathematical attainments. His pupil’s strong mind readily 
acquired the several branches of a liberal education; but he has 
often remarked, that from childhood he was disposed to reject the 
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learning of the schools for the simpler and more attractive truths 
of natural history. The active duties of life, however, soon en- 
grossed his time and attention; and at the early age of nineteen 
years, he visited the United States with a view to mercantile em- 
ployment. He landed in the city of New York; and having 
made the requisite arrangements, returned without delay to Lon- 
don, where he commenced his career of commercial enterprise as 
a partner in the house of Miller, Hart & Co. He devoted him- 
self to business with great assiduity, and speedily reaped a cor- 
responding reward. In the year 1795 he again visited America, 
in order to arrange some unsettled business of the parent estab- 
lishment; but in 1803, we find him once more in England, not, 
however, as a merchant, but in the capacity of a public function- 
ary; for Mr. Maclure was at this time appointed a commissioner 


to settle the claims of American citizens on the government of 


France, for spoliations committed during the revolution in that 
country. In this arduous and responsible trust Mr. Maclure was 
associated with two colleagues, John Fenton Mercer and Cox 
Barnet, Esqs.; and by the ability and diligence of this commis. 
sion, the object of their appointment was accomplished to general 
satisfaction. 

During the few years which Mr. Maclure passed on the Conti- 
nent in attention to these concerns, he took occasion to visit many 
parts of Europe for the purpose of collecting objects in natural 
history, and forwarded them to the United States—which from 
his boyhood had been to him the land of promise, and subse- 
quently his adopted country. With this design he traversed the 
most interesting portions of the old world, from the Mediterra- 
nean Sea to the Baltic, and from the British islands to Bohemia. 
Geology had become the engrossing study of his mind; and he 
pursued it with an enthusiasm and success to which time, toil and 
distance presented but temporary obstacles. 

Instructed by these researches, Mr. Maclure was prepared, on 
his return to the United States, to commence a most important 
scientific enterprise, and one which he had long contemplated as 
the great object of his ambition, viz., a geological survey of the 
United States. 

In this extraordinary undertaking we have a forcible example 
of what individual effort can accomplish, unsustained by govern- 
ment patronage, and unassisted by collateral aids. At a time 
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when scientific pursuits were little known and still less apprecia- 
ted in this country, he commenced the Herculean task, He went 
forth with his hammer in his hand and his wallet on his shoulder, 
pursuing his researches in every direction, often amid pathless 
tracts and dreary solitudes, until he had crossed and recrossed 
the Alleghany mountains not less than fifty times. He encoun- 
tered all the privations of hunger, thirst, fatigue and exposure, 
month after month, year after year, until his indomitable spirit 
had conquered every difficulty, and crowned his enterprise with 
success. 

Mr. Maclure’s observations were made in almost every - State 
and Territory in the Union, from the river St. Lawrence to the 
Gulf of Mexico; and the memoir which’ embraced his accumu- 
lated facts, was at length submitted to the American Philoso- 
phical Society, and printed in their Transactions for the year 
1809.* 

Novel as this work was, and replete with important details, its 
author did not suspend his researches with its publication, but re- 
sumed them on a yet more extended scale, in order to obtain ad- 
ditional materials, and test the correctness of his previous views. 
In after life he often recurred with pleasure to the incidents con- 
nected with this survey ; some of which, though vexatious at the 
time, were subsequently the theme of amusing anecdote. When 
travelling in some remote districts, the unlettered inhabitants see- 
ing him engaged in breaking the rocks with his hammer, suppo- 
sed him to be a lunatic who had escaped from confinement ; and 
on one occasion, as he drew near a public house, the inmates, be- 
ing informed of his approach, took refuge in-doors, and closing 
the entrance held a parley from the windows, until they were at 
length convinced that the stranger could be safely admitted. 

Incidents of this kind, and many others which occurred to him, 
appear to have influenced the following remarks in the Preface to 
his Geology : “ All inquiry into the nature and properties of rocks, 
or the relative situation they occupy on the surface of the earth, 
has been much neglected. It is only since a few years that it 
has been thought worth the attention of either the learned or un- 
learned; and even now a great proportion of both treat such in- 








*This memoir is entitled, ‘Observations on the Geology of the United 
States, explanatory of a Geological Map.” It was read January 20, 1809, and 
is published in the sixth volume of the Society’s Transactions. 
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vestigations with contempt, as beneath their notice. Why man. 
kind should have so long neglected to acquire knowledge so use. 
ful to the progress of civilization—why the substance over which 
they have been daily stumbling, and without whose aid they 
could not exercise any one art or profession, should be the last to 
occupy their attention—is one of those problems perhaps only to 
be solved by an analysis of the nature and origin of the power of 
the few over the many.” 

Notwithstanding that Mr. Maclure thus felt himself almost 
alone in his pursuits in this country, he did not relax his ardor 
in the cause of science, but continued to extend and complete his 
geological survey ; which, after receiving his final revisions, was 
again presented to the Philosophical Society on the 16th of May, 
1817, eight years after their reception of the original draft. The 
amended memoir was now republished, both in the Society’s 
Transactions and in a separate volume, accompanied by a colored 
map and sections; and while it placed its author among the first 
of living geologists, excited a thirst for inquiry and comparison 
which has continued to extend its influence over every section of 
our country. 

It is not proposed, in this place, to analyze this valuable contri- 
bution to American science. It may be sufficient to remark, that 
every one conversant with geology is surprised at the number 
and accuracy of Mr. Maclure’s observations ; for the many surveys 
which have been recently conducted in almost every State in the 
Union, have only tended to confirm his correctness as to the ex- 
tent and relative position of the leading geological formations of 
this country; while the genius and industry which could accom- 
plish so much, must command the lasting respect and admiration 
of those who can appreciate the triumphs of the science. In the 
evening of his days, Mr. Maclure beheld with unmixed pleasure, 
the progress of geology in his adopted country: he saw State 
after State directing geological surveys under the supervision of 
zealous and able naturalists: he rejoiced to observe how their 
observations harmonized with his own; and it was among his 
most pleasing reflections, as age and infirmity drew near, that he 
had once trodden, almost solitary and unheeded, that path which 
is now thronged with votaries of science and aspirants for honor. 

In truth, what among temporal considerations is more re- 
markable and gratifying than the progress which has been made 
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in elucidating the geology of this country during the past thirty 

years? So extended a field, so many obstacles, and so little pat- 

ronage, seemed at first view to present insuperable difficulties ; 

and it was feared, and not without reason, that while every part 

of Europe was explored under the patronage of national govern- 

ments, the vast natural resources of this country would long re- 

main unsearched and unimproved; not for the want of zeal and 

talent, but from a deficiency of that encouragement which is ne- 

cessary to great and persevering exertion. Happily, however, the 

day of doubts has passed; and our State governments now vie 

with each other in revealing those buried treasures which min- 

ister so largely to the wealth, the comfort and the intelligence of 
man. 

The time which Mr. Maclure allotted to repose from his geo- 
logical pursuits was chiefly passed in Philadelphia; where he 
watched the rise of a young but promising institution, devoted 
exclusively to natural history, and numbering among its members 
whatever the city then possessed of scientific taste and talent. 
This institution was the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia; and as its history, from this period, is inseparably con- 
nected with the life of Mr. Maclure, let us briefly inquire into its 
origin and progress. 

The Academy was founded in January, 1812, at which period 
afew gentlemen, at first but seven in number, resolved to meet 
once in every week for the purpose of conversing on scientific 
subjects, and thus communicating to each other the results of their 
reading, observation and reflection. 

Although Mr. Maclure was absent from the city at the initiatory 
meeting, he had no sooner returned thar his name was enrolled 
on the list of members; and from that hour and with this circum- 
stance the prosperity of the institution commenced. Arrange- 
ments were soon after entered into for the delivery of courses of 
lectures, chiefly on chemistry and botany; and the library and 
museum were at once replenished with books and specimens from 
Mr. Maclure’s European collections. 

On the 30th of December, 1817, Mr. Maclure was elected Pres- 
ident of the Academy; to which office of confidence and honor 
he was annually reélected up to the time of his death, a period of 
more than twenty-two years. 
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Under his auspices the Journal of the Academy (which now 
numbers eight octavo volumes) was commenced with energy and 
talent ; and such was his interest in its progress, that a consider. 
able portion of the first volume was printed in an apartment of 
his own house. 

Among the most ardent of Mr. Maclure’s colleagues at this time 
was Mr. Thomas Say, a gentleman who united in a remarkable 
degree the love of science and the social virtues. Enthusiastic 
in his favorite studies, and possessed of a singular tact for detect. 
ing the varied relations of organized beings, he early attracted the 
notice and secured the esteem of Mr. Maclure ; and the friendship 
which thus grew up between them, continued unaltered by time 
or circumstance to the end of life. How much the Academy 
and the cause of natural history owe to the united efforts of these 
gentlemen, I need not declare ; for not only here, but wherever 
their favorite pursuits are loved and cultivated, their names will 
be inseparably interwoven with the records and the honors of 
science. 

During the year 1817, Mr. Maclure chiefly occupied bimself in 
the publication of his geology in a separate volume; after which 
he devoted himself with assiduity to the interests of the Acade- 
my. Previous to the year 1819, he had already presented the in- 
stitution with the larger part of the fine library he had collected 
in Europe, embracing nearly fifteen hundred volumes ; among 
which were six hundred quartos and one hundred and forty-six 
folios on natural history, antiquities, the fine arts, voyages and 
travels. ‘The value of these acquisitions was greatly enhanced 
by the fact that they were possessed by no other institution on 
this side of the Atlantic. The Academy therefore derived from 
this source a prosperity and permanence which, under other cir- 
cumstances, must have been extremely slow and uncertain ; while 
science at the same time received an impulse which has never fal- 
tered, and which has been subsequently imparted to every section 
of our country.* ‘ 

In the winter of 1816-17 Mr. Maclure visited the West Indies, 
for the purpose of ascertaining by personal observation, the geol- 
ogy of that chain of islands known as the Antilles. With this 


"Notice of the Academy of Natural Sciences, p. 13. 
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yiew he visited and examined nearly twenty of these islands, in 
the Caribbean Sea, from Barbadoes to Santa Cruz and St. Thomas 
inclusive. He bestowed especial attention on those portions of 
the series which are of volcanic origin, of which the Grenadines 
form the southern and Saba the northern end of the chain. The 
results of this voyage of observation, in which he was accompa- 
nied by his friend Mr. Lesueur, were submitted to the Academy 
on the 28th of October, 1817, and soon afterwards published in 
the Society’s Journal.* 

In 1819, Mr. Maclure’s active mind was again directed to Eu- 
rope. Embarking at New York he went directly to France, and 
not long afterwards to Spain. He was induced to visit the latter 
country on account of the liberal Constitution promulgated by the 
Cortes, which promised a comparatively free government to a 
country long oppressed by every species of bondage. His plan 
was to establish a great agricultural school, in which physical la- 
bor should be combined with moral and intellectual culture. His 
views were almost exclusively directed to the lower and conse- 
quently uneducated classes, whom he hoped to elevate above the 
thraldom to which they had been subjected by the institutions 
of their country. He purchased of the government 10,000 acres 
of land near the city of Alicant; and having repaired the build- 
ings, and placed the estate in complete order, he prepared to com- 
mence his scheme of practical benevolence. Scarcely, however, 
were these arrangements made, when the constitutional govern- 
ment was overthrown, and the old institutions, with all their abu- 
ses, were again imposed upon this unfortunate country. The pro- 
perty which Mr. Maclure had purchased from the Cortes had been 
confiscated from the church; and as the priesthood were now re- 
invested in their estates, they proceeded to dispossess him without 
ceremony or reimbursement. 

Disappointed and mortified by this adverse termination of his 
plans, Mr. Maclure abandoned them as hopeless, and prepared to 
return to the United States. Before doing so, however, he visit- 
ed various parts of solithern Spain, chiefly with a view to scien- 
tific investigation. But even in this unoffending employment he 
found himself surrounded by new dangers, which compelled him 
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* Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Vol. I. 
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to relinquish much that he had proposed to accomplish ; and his 
feelings, and the causes which gave rise to them, are forcibly ex- 
pressed in a letter to his friend Professor Silliman, dated Alicant, 
March 6, 1824. 

“T have been much disappointed in being prevented from exe. 
cuting my mineralogical excursions in Spain, by the bands of 
powerful robbers that have long infested the astonishingly exten- 
ded surface of uncultivated and inhospitable wilds in this natural. 
ly delightful country. Not that I require any money worth the 
robbing to supply me with all that I need—for the regimen which 
I adopt for the promotion of my health, demands nothing but wa- 
ter anda very small quantity of the most common food—but 
these barbarians have adopted the Algerine system of taking you, 
as a slave, tothe mountains, where they exact a ransom of as 
many thousand dollars as they conceive the property you possess 
will enable you to pay.’* 

On returning to the United States in 1824, Mr. Maclure was 
still intent on establishing an agricultural school on a plan simi- 
lar to that he had attempted in Spain. At this juncture the set- 
tlement at New Harmony, in Indiana, had been purchased by the 
eccentric author of the Social system; and many intelligent per- 
sons, deceived by a plausible theory, went forth to join the Utopi- 
an colony; and Mr, Maclure himself, willing to test the validity 
of a system which seemed to promise something for human ad- 
vantage, resolved to establish, in the same locality, his proposed 
agricultural school. He did not, at the same time, adopt all the 
peculiar views of this fugitive community, to many of which, in 
fact, he was decidedly opposed ; but he consented to compromise 
some of his opinions in order to accomplish, in his own phrase, 
“the greatest good for the greatest number.” For this purpose 
he forwarded to New Harmony his private library, philosophical 
instruments and collections in natural history, designing by these 
and other means, to make that locality the centre of education in 
the West. That the Social scheme was speedily and entirely 
abortive, is a fact familiar to every one ; but Mr. Maclure having 
purchased extensive tracts of land in the town and vicinity of New 
Harmony, continued to reside there for several years, in the hope 
of bringing his school into practical operation. 





*American Jourual of Science, Vol. VIII, p. 187. 
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In leaving Philadelphia for New Harmony, Mr. Maclure in- 
duced several distinguished naturalists to bear him company, as 
coadjutors in his educational designs ; and among them were Mr. f 
Say, Mr. Lesueur, Dr. Troost, and a few others, who had already 
earned an enviable scientific reputation, 

For various reasons, which need not be discussed in this place, 
the school did not fulfil the expectations of its founder, who was 
at length constrained to relinquish it; and the less reluctantly 
as the approach of age and the increasing delicacy of his consti- 
tution admonished him of the necessity of seeking a more genial | 
climate. We accordingly find him, in the autumn of 1827, em- 
barking for Mexico in company with his friend Mr. Say. They 
passed the winter in that delightful country, and employed their 
time in observing and recording the various new facts in science 
which there presented themselves ; and on the approach of sum- 
mer they returned to the United States. 

Mr. Maclure was so pleased with the climate of Mexico, and 
so solicitous to study the social and political institutions of that . 
country, that he determined to return the same year; and with, 
this intent he visited Philadelphia, proceeded thence to New Ha- 
ven, and presided for the last time at a meeting of the American 
Geological Society in that city on the 17th of November, 1828, 
Of this institution he had also long been President, and took an 
active interest in its prosperity, which was strengthened by his 
regard for his friend, Professor Silliman—a man justly esteemed 
for his zealous and successful exertions to advance the interests 
of science, not less than for his extensive acquirements and his 
many virtues. Qn this occasion Mr. Maclure declared his inten- 
tion to bring back with him from Mexico a number of young na- 
tive Indians, in order to have them educated in the United States, 
and subsequently diffuse the benefits of instruction among the 
people of their own race. This benevolent object, however, was 
not accomplished ; for in the ordering of Providence he did not 
live to return. 

From New Haven Mr. Maclure proceeded to New York, and 
embarked for Mexico. Time and distance, however, could not 
estrange him from that solicitude which he had long cherished 
for the advancement of education in his adopted country; and 
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from his remote residence he kept a constant correspondence <> 
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with his friends in the United States, among whom was the author 
of this memoir. 

Mr. Say died in 1834 at New Harmony ;* and Mr. Maclare 
was thus deprived of one of his oldest and firmest friends. The 
loss seemed for a time to render him wavering as to his future 
plans; but convinced on reflection that his educational projects 
in the West could be no longer fostered or sustained, he resolved 
to transfer his library at New Harmony to the Academy of Natu. 
ral Sciences. This rich donation was announced“to the Society in 
the autumn of 1835; and Dr. Charles Pickering, who had been 
for several years librarian of the institution, was deputed to su- 
perintend the conveyance of the books to Philadelphia ; a trust 
which was speedily and safely accomplished. 

This second library contained 2259 volumes, embracing, like 
the former one, works in every department of useful knowledge, 
but especially natural history and the fine arts, together with an 
extensive series of maps and charts. 

Mr. Maclure’s liberality, however, was not confined to a single 


. institution : the American Geological Society, established as we 


have already mentioned at New Haven, partook largely of his 
benefactions, both in books and specimens; and in reference to 
these repeated contributions Professor Silliman has expressed the 
following brief but just and beautiful acknowledgment: “ This 
gentleman’s liberality to purposes of science and humanity has 
been too often and too munificently experienced in this country, 
to demand any eulogium from us. It is rare that affluence, libe- 
rality, and the possession and love of science unite so signally in 
the same individual.”t 

Since the year 1826 the Academy had occupied an edifice in 
some respects well adapted to its objects; but the’ extent and val- 
ue of the library, suggested to Mr. Maclure the necessity of a 


* Mr. Say was one of the founders of the Academy ; and among the last acts 
of his life, he provided for the further utility of the institution by requesting 
that it should become the depository of his books aud collections. This ver- 
bal request was happily confided to one whose feelings and pursuits were con- 
genial to his own; and the Academy is indebted to Mr. and Mrs. Say for some 
of its most valuable acquisitions. 

An interesting and eloquent memoir of Mr. Say was written by Dr. Benja- 
min Horner Coates, and published under the auspices of the Academy in 1835. 


tAmerican Journal of Science, Vol. III, p. 362. 
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fire-proof building. In order to accomplish this object, he first 
transferred to the Society a claim on an unsettled estate for the 
sum of five thousand dollars, which was followed in 1837 by a 
second donation of the same amount. Meanwhile, having ma- 
tured the plan of the new Hall of the Academy, and having sub- 
mitted his views to the members, he transmitted in 1838 an addi- 
tional subscription for ten thousand dollars. 

Thus sustained by the splendid liberality of their venerable 
President, the Society proceeded without delay in the erection of 
a new building. The corner-stone was laid, with due form, on 
the 25th of May, 1839; on which occasion an appropriate address 
was delivered by Professor Johnson. The edifice thus aus- 
piciously begun, was conducted without delay to completion ; and 
the first meeting of the Society within its walls was held on the 
7th day of February, 1840. 

Mr. Maclure had fervently desired and fully expected to revisit 
Philadelphia ; but early in the year 1839 his constitution suffered 
several severe shocks of disease, and from that period age and its 
varied infirmities grew rapidly upon him. Under these circum- 
stances he became more than ever solicitous to return to the Uni- 
ted States, to enjoy again the companionship of his family and 
friends, and to end his days in that land which had witnessed alike 
his prosperity and his munificence. 

He made repeated efforts to accomplish this last wish of his 
heart; and finally arranged with his friend Dr. Burrough, then 
‘United States Consul at Vera Cruz, to meet him at Jalapa with 
a littera and bearers, in order to conduct him to the sea-coast. 
Dr. Burrough faithfully perfurmed his part of the engagement ; 
but after waiting for some days at the appointed place of meeting, 
he received the melancholy intelligence that Mr. Maclure, after 
having left Mexico and accomplished a few leagues of his journey, 
was compelled by illness and consequent exhaustion to relinquish 
his journey. 

Languid in body, and depressed and disappointed in mind, Mr. 
Maclure reluctantly retracted his steps ; but being unable to reach 
the capital,*he was cordially received into the country-house of 
his friend, Valentin Gomez Farias, ex-President of Mexico, 
where he received all the attentions which hospitality could dic- 
tate. His feeble frame was capable of but one subsequent effort, 
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which enabled him to reach the village of San Angel; where, 


growing weaker and weaker, and sensible of the approach of 
death, he yielded to the common lot of humanity on the 23d day 
of March, 1840, in the seventy-seventh year of his age. 

Thus closed a life which had been devoted, with untiring en- 
ergy and singular disinterestedness, to the attainment and diffu- 
sion of practical knowledge. No views of pecuniary advantage, 
or personal aggrandizement, entered into the motives by which 
he was governed. His educational plans, it is true, were repeat- 
edly inoperative, not because he did too little, but because he ex. 
pected more than could be realized in the social institutions by 
which he was surrounded. He aimed at reforming mankind by 
diverting their attention from the mere pursuit of wealth and am- 
bition to the cultivation of the mind; and espousing the hypothe- 
sis of the possible “ equality of education, property and power” 
among men, he labored to counteract that love of superiority 
which appeared to him to cause half the miseries of our species. 
However fascinating these views are in theory, mankind are not 
yet prepared to reduce them to practice ; and without entering 
into discussion in this place we may venture to assert, that what 
religion itself has not been able to accomplish, philosophy will 
attempt in vain. 

Mr. Maclure’s character habitually expressed itself without dis- 
simulation or disguise. Educated in the old world almost to the 
period of manhood, and inflexibly averse to many of its establish- 
ed institutions, he was prone to indulge the opposite extremes of 
opinion, and became impatient of those usages which appeared 
to him to fetter the reason and embarrass the genius of man; and 
while he rejoiced in the republican system of his adopted coun- 
try, he aimed at an intellectual exaltation which, to common ob- 
servation at least, seems incompatible with the wants and impul- 
ses of our nature, 

Fully and justly imbued with the importance of disseminating 
practical truth, he strove through its influence to bring the seve. 
ral classes of mankind more ona level with each other, not by 
invading the privileges of the rich, but by educating the poor; 
thus enforcing the sentiment that “knowledge is power,” and 
that he who possesses it will seldom be the dupe of designing and 
arbitrary minds. With a similar motive he endeavored to incul- 
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cate the element of political economy, by the publication of epis- 


tolary essays in a similar style, which have been embodied in two 
yolumes with the title of Opinions on Various Subjects. They 
discover a bold and original mind, and a fondness for innova- 
tion which occasionally expresses itself in a startling sentiment ; 
but however we may differ from him on various questions, it must 
be conceded that his views of financial operations were remarka- 
bly correct, inasmuch as he predicted the existing pecuniary em- 
barrassments of this country at the very time when the great mass 
of observers looked forward to accumulating wealth and unexam- 
pled prosperity. 

In person he was above the middle stature, and of a naturally 
robust frame. His constitution was elastic, and capable of much 
endurance of privation and fatigue, which he attributed chiefly 
to the undeviating simplicity of his diet. His head was large, his 
forehead high and expanded, his nose aquiline ; and his collective 
features were expressive of that undisturbed serenity of mind 
which was a conspicuous trait of his character. 

Such was Wiiti1aM Mactore, whose long, active and useful life 
is the subject of this brief and inadequate memorial. His re- 
mains are entombed in a distant land, and even there the spirit of 
affection has raised a tablet to his memory. 
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Summer is faded, 
E’en like her flowers. 
Sweetly she shaded 
Ivy-dark bowers: 
Gaily she dimpled 
Lake, bay and stream: 
Brooks flashed and wimpled, 
Touched by her beam. 
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THE DEPARTURE. 


Winds lightly rambled 
Through her domain: 
sutterflies gambolled 
Thick in her train: 
Richly she painted 
Blossom and spray ; 
Yet hath she fainted 
Down in the way. 


Dews descend coldly, 
Drenching the grass ; 
Strongly and boldly 
Wild-pigeons pass. 
Wings, thin and filmy, 
Sweep by my face : 
Autumn-blasts chill me ; 
Frosts weave their lace. 


Summer is over, 
Lighting no more 
Thicket and cover, 
Mountain and shore. 
Bees cease their humming, 
Skies are less blue. 
Birds sang her coming— 
Birds sing adieu. 


Soon the leaf flieth 
Down like a feather— 
Soon the leaf lieth 
Brown as the heather— 
Pageants of splendor 
Die on the sight : 
Dreams, wild and tender, 
Melt into night. 


GASTON. 
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THE MORAL USES OF GREAT PESTILENCES.* 





BY REV. HORACE BUSHNELL. 





“ Wherefore hath the Lord done thus unto this land? What meaneth the 
heat of His great anger ?”’ Deut. xxrx.: 24, 


The question “ Wherefore?” isa question most natural and 
proper to be raised, when we look upon or suffer any great visita- 
tion of God: so natural that Moses expects it even of the heathen, 
when they behold the law-curse wasting Israel—“ the plagues of 
the land and the sicknesses which the Lord hath laid upon it”— 
toask, “ Wherefore hath the Lord done thus unto this land? What 
meaneth the heat of His great anger ?” 

Assembled now at our altars of worship, by the call of the chief 
magistrate of the land, here to offer up ourselves in righteous sub- 
mission to His will, and to make mention, with true sorrow, of those 
sins which provoke His displeasure and the multiplication of His 
judgments, nothing is more proper to the occasion than to in- 
quire— 


What are the moral ends or uses that God proposes to secure by 
means of great pestilences ? 


Not that great pestilences are events by themselves. As cer- 
tainly as God exists, maintaining a complete and perfect govern- 
ment over the world, all events have some definite use or mean- 
ing, which is the reason of their existence. They take place not 
merely by causes but for causes ; that is, for ends of intelligence 
and goodness which God appoints. And always for moral ends ; 
for if we sometimes speak of physical ends in the Divine govern- 
ment, there will ever be some last end still beyond, wherein God has 








*The Discourse that follows was delivered on the late National Fast of 
August 3d, and by our request is yielded to the public in its original form.—Ep. 
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respect to souls and tocharacter. That anything physical can be 
a last end with God, is quite unsupposable. At the same time, 
while great péestilences are more truly appointed for given ends 
or uses than other events, the place they fill in the grand economy 
of human existence is too important to allow the belief that they 
occur for any reasons but such as are of the greatest moment, 

The figure they make in written history is not prominent, ] 
know, when compared with the figure made by the wars of the 
race: and yet I am by no means certain that their effects on the 
race have been either less destructive to life, or in a social and 
moral point of view, less important. The history of war is the’ 
history of exploit and passion, full of dramatic energy, and 
abounding in examples of heroic valor and scenes of tragic suffer- 
ing. But the way of pestilence is death without ahistory, It 
shows us men melting away in silence before the breath of ap 
invisible destroyer. There is carnage without heroism. There 
is no leadership, no counsel, no exploits or victory. Death and 
burial, and death too fast for burial—cities pale with fear—streets 
where the dying pile upon the unburied dead—nations thinning 
away, helpless and panic-struck, beseeching heaven to spare, and 
offering hecatombs of children to appease their gods—these and 
such like are the material of pestilence. It is too painful for 
history. History shuns it, only raising a monument here and 
there, in some brief paragraph or section, just to perpetuate the 
memory of weakness, fear, and terror. 

Accordingly, no just opinion is likely to be formed of the 
immense agency of plague and pestilence in the grand economy 
of Divine government over the world. Most persons suppose 
that the effects or consequences wrought in human history by pes- 
tilences, have been so trivial or subordinate as scarcely to require 
notice among the causes that have operated on human society and 
character. Whereas, a careful reference to the brief notes of 
written history will show that, of all the causes which God has 
put to work in the human state, this is one of the mightiest. 

I could not, in one discourse, give even a very brief description 
of the great plagues or pestilences that have spread over the whole 
world, in the manner of the Asiatic cholera, within the period 
of definite history—omitting all notice of the more local epidem- 
ics that have desolated particular cities and kingdoms. Thus, in 
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A.D. 170, a terrible pestilence swept through all Europe. In 
Rome alone, when at its height, it was estimated that the deaths 
were at least 10,000 a day. Again, the whole Roman Empire, 
from Egypt to Scotland, was swept over, in the same manner, 
by a pestilence that raged between A.D. 250 and 262. Gib- 
bon says it was calculated that half the human race perish- 
ed in that single pestilence. Passing over a great number of 
intervening plagues, another general pestilence was coursing 
pack and forth, through Europe and the world, for a period of 
58 years, between A. D. 542 and A. D. 600, limited to no climate, 
no season of the year, no mode of communication, but coming 
and going at pleasure, with little respect either to means or rem- 
edies. Some cities were even left without an inhabitant. Pass- 
ing over whole centuries again, that were marked by destructive 
plagues, we descend to the period between A. D. 1345 and 1350, 
when we trace a terrible pestilence, sometimes called the black 
death, extending from Eastern China to Ireland. In many cities, 
nine out of ten of the inhabitants perished. Some were entirely 
depopulated. In London, 50,000 of the dead were buried in one 
grave-yard. Venice lost 100,000 inhabitants, Lubec 90,000, Flor- 
ence the same number. During the three years of the disease in 
Spain, it is affirmed that two-thirds of the people perished. An. 
other general plague desolated Europe in 1665-7; Naples los- 
ing 240,000 out of 290,000 inhabitants, Genoa 80,000 out of 
94,000. In London 68,000 perished by the same disease, and 
the other great cities of Europe were visited scarcely less se- 
verely. Again, a terrible pestilence broke out and continued to 
rage between A. D. 1702 and 1711, which visited all Europe, 
and extended also to this country. Now, consider that, in this 
little calendar, I have named only a few of the great and general 
plagues on record; that, meantime, a certain regular band of 
contagious diseases, which seem to be inexhaustible and im- 
mortal, such as yellow fever, scarlet fever, small pox, and the 
like, are marching ever round the world on their mission of 
death ; and then, besides, that peculiar and strange outbreaks of 
malignant epidemic have meantime been desolating one or anoth- 
er part of the world—and you begin to conceive what rank must 
be assigned to pestilences, in the grand economy of human exist- 
ence. If, in the empire of China alone, twenty-five millions of 
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people were carried off by a single one of the plagues to. 
I have referred—a number greater, by many times, than perished 
in all the wars-of Napoleon—if, by another, it is found that even 
the world itself’ is half depopulated, it cannot be that God has 
not some end of the highest consequence to serve, by an instru. 
mentality so tremendous. What then, we ask, are the supposa- 
ble uses of God in the appointment of great pestilences? J] 
answer— 

1, That they undoubtedly serve important uses as regards 
moral and social advancement, by the effects wrought in the 
physical economy vf the race. Sin running constantly down into 
ways of vice and depravity, produces a certain virus, or poison, 
in the physical stock of families. This morbid quality or virus, 
accumulating for several generations, and working both a moral 
and physical debility in the subjects, which is aggravated by filthy 
habits of life and low supplies of food, it becomes necessary that 
some desolating disease be developed, which will purge the race 
of so much low or diseased blood, and prevent the infection from 
extending further. Accordingly, it is observed that all plagues 
and pestilences begin, as fermentations of death, in the lowest 
forms of society and character, and generally in the most degra- 
ded nations of the world. And so, notwithstanding sin work- 
ing ever as a poison of death in the world, God manages, by occa- 
sional plagues or pestilences, breaking out just where and when 
they are wanted, to keep good the physical stock of the race, 
raising it even to a higher pitch of cultivation and of spiritual 
capacity, from one age to another. And without this kind of 
agency, exerted by occasional plagues or pestilent diseases, there 
is reason to fear that the stock of the race would become fatally 
infected and poisoned throughout ; and so, human society, instead 
of rising, might be ever descending to a feebler type of manhood, 
and a meaner capacity of character. 

2. Great pestilences appear to be needed in order to sustain 
the reality or keep alive in the race efficient impressions of God. 
For it is humiliating, that the proof of God which most avails with 
mankind is not that which is offered to our reason or our heart, 
but that which meets our conscience and our fears. It is so, partly 


because we are under so great moral blindness—so unreflecting and 
careless of things invisible ; principally because we do not seem 
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really to be met, if I may use that figure, by those gifts of unde- 
served favor and blessing which are dispensed in connection with 
a plan of mercy. Indeed there are certain incidental defects, if I 
may so call them, in any plan of mercy which could hardly be 
avoided, and which render it liable even to the encouragement 
of atheism. For, in order to be impressed by the sense of God 
in the events of life, we must feel a conviction that they have a 
meaning and answer ends of true intelligence. Butthis we shall 
not feel unless they seem exactly to meet something in our own 
conscious desert, want, or character. Accordingly it will be found, 
that men who have no sense of God, or of final causes in the 
common events and mercies of life, because mercies meet no con- 
scious feeling of desert in transgression ; or who even deride the 
suggestion that God has any definite end or use in such events, 
will immediately give in to the conviction, when some terrible 
visitation of calamity appears. All because there is a certain 
awful sense of correspondence felt between any such tremendous 
judgment and their inmost conviction of desert. Now the reli- 
gious instinct is moved. This, they will cry, is God; the just 
anger of God or the gods. The sacrifices are multiplied, the 
solemn processions are made, the fasts are proclaimed, and when 
the destroyer rages fiercely, they will even rush into the temples, 
in panic-stricken crowds, tearing their hair, falling on their faces 
and beseeching God or the gods, in distressfibutcries, to turn 
away their anger. 

Every great pestilence is in this view a mighty apostle of reli- 
gio. And if such visitations did not occur, at intervals, there is 
reason to suspect that a plan of mercy would of itself run to 
atheism, or even to an extinction of the sense of moral govern- 
ment, by reason of the fact, that a perpetual run of undeserved 
mercies would bring no sense of fitness to the feelings, therefore 
none of a God, distributing events by laws of fitness and use. It 
is necessary, therefore, that God should open, now and then, 
the gates of consternation, and march out upon the guilty fears 
of the race. And then, especially to any Christian people, how 
real is God! how true and just are his judgments! how sober a 
thing is life! how momentous an interest is religion ! 

3. It is another use of greut pestilences, that they yield us a 
conviction so intense of the moral debility and degradation of sin. 
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In the exploits of war you might even forget, sometimes, tha 


men are not gods themselves, by reason of the magnanimoy 
spirit displayed and the heroic scenes transacted. But when yoy 
see them under a pestilence, they appear to be the iamest anj 
most unmagnanimous of beings. 

Though it is well understood that certain indulgences, whet. 
er of vice or appetite, are connected with danger, still, as if 
prove the intense sensuality of their nature, how many will steal op 
after appetite, cheated of all reasonable self-control and discretion, 
till the fatal limit is passed. And then, the moment any symp. 
tom of the disease is felt, they will give way io a tempest of fear 
which overturns all equanimity and offers them to the death, half 
dead already. There will be noble examples of charity and Chris 
tian fidelity in such scenes ; but oftener, and especially if the 
pestilence becomes exceeding violent and fatal, it will be aggry 
vated and rendered ten-fold more fatal by a gratuitous panic, in 
which it will be seen that spirit, courage, and self possession, are 
all quite taken away. And ifthe disease rages a great length of 
time, it will generally be seen, too, that selfishness, in its pure 
meanness and degradation, is about the only residuum of character 
left. The well will flee from the sick and dying—friend from 
friend. The dead will be left unburied; children will desert 
their dying parents; fathers and mothers flee, in consternation 
and superstitiougPorror, from their children ; and it will seem that 
every thing has given way that belongstothe dignity of the huma 
creature, leaving only a herd of sheep in the forms of men, with. 
out the innocence that makes even that spiritless animal respec 
table. 

There is sometimes revealed a stage of depravity_even beyond 
this, when, through a protracted despair of life, the state of panic 
has passed into that of horror and wildness. Such was the plague 
of Athens, as described by Thucydides. The people of Attica 
had been driven into the city, and there they were besieged by 
theirenemies. The plague fell among them under the siege, and 
they beganto die with continually increasing frequency, till, a 
last, burial was forgotten or impossible. The dead were piledin 
circles about the fountains, where they crept to slake their insup- 
portable thirst. Panic soon changed into horror, the people 
grew wild and desperate, all the bonds of feelings and duty gave 
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way. Brutal crimes, and licentious pleasures, justified by sneers 


at the impotence of the gods, and by the argument that nothing 
better was left, became the spirit of society itself, and the city 
ed to be rather a city of fiends than of men. 

And 80 it will always be found, though not always in the same 
degree, that man or the human race never appear to be so weak, 
unrespectable and base, as when some dreadful pestilence dis- 
plays the true unrestrained view of their character. Is. it no 
purpose of God, in the permission of great pestilences, to give 
us arevelation so painfully instructive and so mortifying to our 
self-confidence ? 

4. The disciplinary effect of great pestilences, regarded as 
judgments of God, is continually represented in Scripture as one 
of the ends or uses for which they are sent. Thus it was that Is- 
rael was humbled under God, by his chastisements, again and 
again. And it was a feeling, as it naturally might be, that pesti- 
lence or plague was, in a very special sense, the visitation of God. 
Thus David, when the choice was given him between famine, cap- 
tivity, and pestilence, made choice of the latter, because it was 
better to fall into the hands of the Lord, and not into the hands of 
men. For the pestilence that walketh in darkness and mystery is 

“for that reason the special hand of the Lord. We cannot trace 
its birth or lay open its causes. All we can say is that it cometh 
out from God invisible, before whom we can. only bow with un- 
questioning fear, summoning up the sins by which we have pro- 
voked His anger, and renouncing them with true sorrow and hearty 
purposes of amendment. And so, when the judgments of God 
are abroad in the land, we are to learn righteousness. If we are 
an ungrateful people, forgetting God because of His mercies, if we 
are hasting to be rich and impatient of labor, if we are proud of 
our greatness and ascribe it not to God, .if we engage in unneces- 
sary wars upon the weak who dare to provoke our anger, if we 
violate, as against the weak among us, those very principles of lib- 
erty and equal right, in which we make our boast to the world— 
then, at such a time, we are to shame our hypocrisy before God, 
and lay ourselves as a nation at His feet. And so of our personal 
sins. When the judgments of God are upon us and He stalks in 
terror before us, then, as it is His to chasten us, so it is ours to ac- 
cept the chastisement. 
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True, it may be said that men die at other times, and that, if 
no pestilence came, we all should die. But when we only fall 
away one by one, in regular order, then it is in the atheism of our 
carnal nature to gay that there is a cause for this, and not see any 
longer that it is for a cause. It is the ordinary way of things, we 
say; it is the law of nature that lives should reach their limit, 
But when some giant death marches round through cities and 
states, and over lakes and rivers, mowing down our fellows by 
the hundred and before their time, we think of something back of 
nature andhigher. Weare admonished of God. And there falls 
upon us a sobered feeling that even passes into history and be- 
comes fixed in the deepest associations of men, Whoever, at 
this day, thinks of the plague of Athens or of London, thinks of 
God as a tremendous being, and of man as chaff only before Him. 
On esthetic principles, God is a different being to the world be- 
cause of His judgments—mysterious, fearful, sovereign, and, in 
goodness, awfully good. His judgments put the world under 
Him and we feel Him, in a certain power of greatness which cor- 
responds with His tremendous woes. We are set in a different 
temperament before Him and His truth—to be more modest and 
sober, more teachable, more readily convinced, less captious in 
our doubts as we are less bold in feeling. 

5. It is a most important use of great pestilences that they 
enforce, with an energy so terrible, the conviction of the unity of 
the race, and especially that they compel the higher and more 
privileged ranks of mankind to own their oneness of life with the 
humbler and more degraded or even savage classes. It is a most 
remarkable fact that, as the Asiatic cholera took its birth in the 
remote East, among a most degraded and decayed family of the 
race, so all the great pestilences of history—black death, glandu- 
lar plague, small-pox, and other like visitations of God that have 
extended over the world—had their rise in China, Egypt, Africa, 
or among some other people of the globe, run down by heathen- 
ism and its vices. Here, among the ruins of sin, where the race 
has been depreciated in quality (so to speak), by a long course of 
physical and moral corruption—by savage passions, by indolence, 
filth, falsehood, oppression, fear and licentiousness—just here, I 
say, when we are beginning to doubt whether a type of humanity 
so low can be properly called human, there is generated the virus 
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of some death that is to desolate the whole world, First, we hear 
of it in the distance of a half circumference of the globe; then, 
that it is marching on through kingdom after kingdom, till, 
finally, it reaches the highest points of civilization, filling cities 
and palaces with death and terror. It returns too, probably, 
again and again, in its circuit of woe, as if it were sent of God to 
unpeople the world. 

And so the highest ranks of character and cultivation are seen 
to be one family with barbarians and savages; dying like sheep, 
from one age to another, under the ignoble diseases they generate. 
We cannot escape the dark fraternity of woe in which they claim 
us; for there is no other and separate world to which we can re- 
tire. We are shut up with them to breathe the miasma of their 
sins, and die with such kind of deaths as they may propagate ! 

Thus, also, we ought to die. Itis right. For if we visit them 
not in the brotherhood of light and love to raise them up into 
newness of life in God, then let them visit us by a fixed law of 
social unity and pour the virus of their degradation upon us, in 
cholera, black death, or plague—in whatsoever form God may 
appoint, O, this terrible brotherhood, this oneness of organic order 
and fate signified by the word humanity !—what an appeal does it 
make to us for the supply of Christian light to the barbarous and 
decayed nations! It is China, Asia, Egypt, Africa—one dark re- 
gion of sin or another—sending out its messenger of pestilence to 
assert the old affinities of blood, and lay the awful demands, of 
brotherhood and mercy at our door! If we deny the fraternity 
claimed, our children, fathers, brothers and wives die in our 
houses, and we follow them out to their graves, confessing by 
dur tears that our community of life with the diseased nations 
of sin is, alas! too fearfully proved. And so each plague and 
giant death that stalks across the world, is really sent forth as a 
tremendous call for mercy and light wanted in some dark realm 
ofsin. One speaks for China, another for middle Asia, another 
for Africa, or the islands of the Indian Archipelago; and so they 
will continue to speak, until their terrible call is heard and the 
plagues of their sin are stayed by the health-giving life of Chris- 
tian piety. 

Meanwhile it is also to be noticed that, when any kind of plague 
or malignant disease, passing round its deadly circuit, makes a 
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beginning in any given nation or city, the first notice had of it wil) 
almost always be among the lowest and most depressed ranks of 
the people. If there be any spot, or community, or corner, where 
vice has its orgies and where, under want and filth and sin, the 
wretched, half-diseased members of society congregate; if living 
in such a way for generations has brought down even the native 
tone of the stock and produced a people gangrened, so to speak, 
in the birth; just there the new plague, whatever it be, will be 
attracted, and they will receive it as tinder receives the fire. And 
there it will gradually spread and rise in its range, till habits of 
temperance and virtue cease to have any power against it. As it 
is in Cincinnati and New York, under the Asiatic cholera of A, D. 
1849, so it was in the plague of Athens, which appeared first 
among the sailors congregated in the Pireus ; and so it has been 
with almost every plague, in its first appearance, at any place or in 
any city. 

And thus, again, we have it brought yet closer to us, that we live 
in the real brotherhood also of moral corruption, and no pitch 
of rank or wall of caste can separate us from its woes. When it 
takes a pestilence and has nursed it into power, it is for us! As 
fashions go downward, diseases and plagues go upward; one 
simply preparing shapes for the body, but the other, by a more 
awful prerogative, the disease by which, under fashion or without, 
it shall die! What an argument, again, is this, requiring us to be- 
come the guardians and ministers of love to the children of want 
and degradation around us—also, and for the same reason, to em- 
brace with help and the hearty acknowledgment of brotherhood, 
the poor outcast strangers of God that are cast among us. They 
come to be a nation with us, and as they pour along our lakes and 
rivers, in streams of sorrow and groans of disease, burying their 
dead along the shores, God is calling us to our duty—to prepare a 
way of character and piety for their children. For if we do not 
raise them up out of vice and dejection by the Christian means we 
apply, they will bring in woes and deaths upon our children, the 
infection of which ages cannot expend or expel. 

It is even doubtful whether, if we had no seats of vice—no 
degraded and abject classes, run down by idleness, filth and want— 
any such pestilence as this Asiatic cholera, could ever get hold 
of us. It has never been able, as yet, to get strong hold of the 
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New England community, with all the advantages prepared by 
vice and fereign immigration. We have so little of superstition, 
which is the soul of all panic, such habits of industry, a condition 
of life so plentiful and healthful, and so much of physical tone 
in our stock, that hitherto no such plague has ever been able 
to spread among us. So it may be, and so, if we fulfil our 
great duty in this age, it will be, at last,in the wholeland. This, 
therefore, is the special call of God to us now. If He comes in 
terror, He comes also in hope. 

Indeed, I ought to raise the inquiry, as I draw my subject to the 
close, whether true Christianity, when once it has gotten posses- 
sion of the world, will not so raise the character, condition, and 
physical tone of the race, as finally to render it incapable of any 
great plague or pestilence, such as it has suffered, more or less 
powerfully, in all ages hitherto. Plague is the lowest fermenta- 
tion of sin; and if sin, in its worst forms of debility and degra- 
dation, is once rooted out or prevented, what may we expect but 
that the plagues of God will be stayed forever? Then, a new 
type of energy and power will be developed in the race. With 
a more perfect health, there will be a fuller inspiration of genius. 
Population will be multiplied and grow dense without danger, 
and all the conditions of existence will: rise—rise, why not !— 
until all the mischiefs of sin are healed, its discords smoothed 
away, and the tabernacle of God descends out of heaven upon 
men. 

Science and charity and public law will conspire, in such a 
result—as in the case of the small pox, which formerly was the 
worst of plagues that ever fell on the race, and is now reduced to 
a perfect control ; or as in the case of the plague which, two 
hundred years ago, was sweeping over all Europe, and had been 
for ages, making such ravages even in Germany that many began 
to fear that the German race would be extinct. It has come 
across often into the commercial towns of Europe, and once, 
even as late as A. D. 1816, when it broke out in Naples; but the 
extreme vigilance of the laws, aided by the better habits of life, 
has completely triumphed over the infection for the last 150 years. 
But still it lives unchecked in all Western Asia, and indeed is ac- 
knowledged to be a kind of rightful inhabitant there. Is it ever- 
confidence, then, to hope that the plagues of God may sometime 
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come to a full end, when once Christianity has fulfilled its glorious 
mission in the displacing of heathenism, the raising and restora. 
tion of man, and the production of those habits and springs of 
comfort which always attend it, as the signs of its healthful and 
purifying grace. Then it meets, and then only, the sublime pic- 
ture of prophecy—becoming a river of life covered, on the 
banks, with trees of life, whose leaves are the healing of the 
nations. Then there shall be no more curse! Arm us with hope 
and courage, O God! that we may give ourselves wholly to the 
ministry of Thy renovating grace to this long-diseased, oft-affright- 
ed, and always-mourning world ! 


I have thus endeavored to conceive some of the uses and designs 
of God in great pestilences. Unquestionably they are always sent 
as ministers of good—ministers of wrath, yet the more truly 
ministers of good! Therefore should we the more readily and 
tenderly humble ourselves before the Lord; for though a fire 
devoureth before Him, and it is very tempestuous round about 
Him, still, in fire and tempest, He is only terribly faithful and 
severely good! Therefore we will come to Him, not in supersti- 
tious panic, or a servile and remorseful fear, but with true sorrow, 
softened by confidence and sweetened by the sense of His un- 
deserved goodness, to confess that He is right, and render up our- 
selves in a hearty amen to the good discipline of His hand. We 
will even be the more humbled, and sorrow the more deeply, that 
we are not obliged to sorrow as without hope. For since we 
know that God sends His pestilence upon us only for its uses, the 
greater humiliation should it bring, that a remedy so fearful has 
been made necessary. 

Let us also understand that if this chastisement of heaven does 
not sober us as a people, and soften us under God, it will assuredly 
harden us and corrupt us. Historians tell us that the terrible 
plague of Athens, which I have briefly described, hurrying the 
people, as it did, to an avowed conviction that the gods could do 
nothing, and that religion was nought but an imposture, produced 
a spirit of infidelity and irreligion in the people that was visible 
even for generations ; for the gods had never been anything to 
them, in fact, save as protectors and givers of good luck to this 
present life, and now it was proved that they could mot even do 
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that. Therefore they said, let us laugh, and lust, and die—all 
of which they did, in a most terrible frenzy of licentiousness, 
Doubtless this plague had still its physical and, in some remote 
way, its moral benefits. Perhaps this breaking down of the old 
religion was necessary to prepare the way of philosophy, and 
afterwards of Christianity. So it may be with us. God may 
bring remote benefits out of the chastisement He lays upon us 
now; but if we do not turn ourselves as a people to God—if we 
do not gird ourselves to duty that we may raise up this great 
nation into Christian piety, intelligence and manhood—if we allow 
it to sink away into the dominion of Asiatic vices and debase- 
ments—then we must bequeath to our children the woes and 
plagues of Asia for, perhaps, a thousand years. Indeed, | should 
tremble even now, if the Asiatic plague, or the leprosy, should 
break out in the newer and half-governed parts of our country, 
lest the unsettled habits and the want of all high restraint in the 
laws, should give it room to range in, till it became as deadly as in 
Germany and central] Europe two centuries ago. 

O, that our great nation could this day be made to see what 
God may now be hanging on the right acceptance of the terrible 
discipline we suffer: that we may turn ourselves in contrite sub- 
mission to his will—that we may come, ministers and people, be- 
fore His altars, to testify our penitence, to swear ourselves by His 
truth, to set ourselves between Him and the oppressions and 
crimes of the land, and begin to execute judgment, that His plagues 
may be stayed! 
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As to what may now be in store more especially for us, my 
friends in this city, or hanging over us to be experienced in the 
weeks to come, we know nothing. To be agitated by any kind 
of panic, in the anticipation of evil, would be equally unreasona- 
ble and unchristian. If this messenger of God should come 
among us in full power, it will be that our fears have sent for him. 
What we want, above all, for our security, is a calm and trustful 
mind—a soul rested in God as the rock of our confidence forever. 

He that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High shall 
abide under the shadow of the Almighty. And I know not 
whether the promise that comes after may not be taken absolutely 
even in the letter; for what is faith in God ministering calm. 
ness and courage to man, but an angel of God sent to have charge 
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and keep him in all his ways? Having this faith, therefore, thoy 
shalt not be afraid for the terror by night, nor for the arrow that 
flieth by day, nor for the pestilence that walketh in darkness, nor 
for the destruction that wasteth at noon-day. A thousand shall 
fall at thy side, and ten thousand at thy right hand, but it shall not 
come nigh thee—because thou hast made the Lord, which is my 

‘refuge, even the Most High, thy habitation. Or, be it otherwise, 
be it as it will, still if God is our habitation, no death can enter it 
that will be death to us. 

Be it ours, then, as a people, to search out our errors and sins, 
and turn ourselves trustfully and calmly to that higher life of duty 
and sanctified simplicity which is now the special call of God’s 
providence, as it always has been of His word. It is not any sud- 
den start of fright or temporary and partial amendment, that is 
proper to this day, but a total yielding rather of our gifts and 
powers to God. If, within the next six weeks a hundred of us 
sink to our graves, let us be ready to meet the destroyer with a 
spirit of trust and firmness, and standing at the post of duty we 
have chosen for our whole future life. Or, if we are to live 
many years, let this fasting before God prepare us to live well. 
And is not this the fast that God has chosen for us—as far as our 
word and influence will go, to loose the bands of wickedness and 
let the oppressed go free, to feed the hungry families and 
clothe the naked children of impenitence and sin—to own, by 
every ministry of light and charity, the brotherhood of the 
wretched and fallen of our kind, and not to hide ourselves from 
our own flesh? Whereupon there is a promise—Then shall thy 

light break forthas the morning, and thine nEeautH shall spring 

forth speedily. 
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Proup of heart and strong of spirit ! 
Wrest from cowering millions still 
Wreaths and sceptres, won by merit— 

Merit of the iron will. 

Ah! but echoes, drear and hollow, 
From some thin white lip will flow, 
Ghost-like, Fame’s proud blast to follow 

Down the dark defiles of woe. 
Crush thy pride, then-—aye, and fear it, 
Ere its towering crest be riven. 
Buessep are the poor in spirit : 
Thei:s the kingdom is of heaven. 


Child of fortune! lapped in pleasure, 
Life to thee may seem a song 

Set to music’s sparkling measure, 
Full of passion, sweet and long. 

°T is a Siren band, whose melting 
Lutes and voices chant to thee; 

Treacherous rocks, their island belting, 
Slumber in that summer sea. 

Weep, then—lonely gnd forlorn— 
Tears by meek repentance shed. 

Buessep are the souls that mourn: 
They by God are comforted. 


Warrior! o’er the heaps of dying, 
Trampling the ensanguined sod— 

Where thy gasping steed is lying— 
Where thy foeman lately trod— 

God-defying, man thou hatest! 
Murder stains thy heart and hand! 
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[The reader need not be informed that the following poem is a lyrical para- 
phrase of the Beatitudes, with which Christ opened his Sermon on the 
Mount—( Matt. v. : 3-12)—:] 
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And for what ?—because thou ratest 
Thine the desolated land ? 

Ah! in vain thy weapons reek ! 
Vainly ravage home and hearth ! 

BuessEp rather are the meek : 
They alone inherit earth. 


Miser ! famishing for treasure ; 
Statesman! madly seeking power ; 
Debauchee ! becrazed for pleasure ; 
Cursed are ye, hour by hour. 
Mountain-hoards of gilded treasure— 
Dizziest pinnacles of power— 
Ocean-draughts of princely pleasure— 
Would not sate ye for an hour! 
Sad your lot, ye poor earth-mongers ! 
Earth has ne’er a craving stilled : 
He, for righteousness who hungers, 
Shall with righteousness be filled. 


Tyrants! feeding on the viands 
Seasoned with the sweat of slaves, 
Hear your slaves shout fierce defiance, 
Swearing o’er their fathers’ graves ! 

Ah! in vain ye cry for pity ! 
Who will pity such as ye, 
When along the burning city 
Rattles slaughter’s enginery ? 
Death and Hell themselves annul 
Covenants that with them ye bind! 
Buessep are the merciful : 
They shall always mercy find. 


Traitor !—now #curely dreaming— 
Satan’s liveried minister : 
Pharisee ! whose goodly seeming 
Is a whited sepulchre : 
Hypocrite! whose face so pious 
Hideth all uncharity— 
Think not ye can always bias 


Them whom Truth shall yet make free. 


Buessep are the pure in heart, 
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Though ’mid thorns their path be trod: 
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Conscience their unerring chart, 
They in peace shall see their God. 


Thou who, deaf to God’s own story 
Thundered from the Past to-day, 
Mappest out thy fields of glory, 
Lurid with the battle-ray— 
Caring not, with pride beguiléd, 
How, ’mid agonizing fears, 
Manhood’s side and woman's eye-lid 
Streameth down with blood and tears— 
Oh, beware, lest Peace should never 
On thy tortured conscience fall! 
BLEssED are peace-makers ever: 
God shall thein His children call. 


Martyr to a holy calling! 

Steer right onward to thy mark. 
Floods may rise, all hearts appalling, 

Yet hast thou prepared thine ark. 
Let the slanderer still speak evil ; 

Let the proud man buffet thee ; 
Let the engines of the devil— 

Racks and stakes—thy guerdon be: 
BLEsseED art thou; for thy Master 

Glorious hope to thee hath given: 
Persecutions bear thee faster 

To thy Great Reward in Heaven, 
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SPECIMENS OF CHARACTER. 


BY REV. MERRILL RICHARDSON. 





Looxiné at the most civilized portions of the human family, we 
find scarcely one in a hundred who has received a discipline at all 
worthy of his nature, or has had any definite aim respecting his 
character. The fountains of knowledge have been sealed up—all 
access thereto denied to the great mass of citizens ; the millions 
of every nation have been looked upon only as so much physical 
strength to do the work and fight the battles of the few; a heavy 
burden of toil has been laid upon them, lightened only by the 
sensual pleasures of here and there a holiday. 

But nations are beginning to wear a new aspect. Kings and 
Princes, those who possess the authority and own the wealth of 
the nation, are becoming interested in the moral and intellectual 
improvement of the people. They enact laws and hold out facil- 
ities for this object. Man—his intrinsic worth and nobleness, his 
individual right and privilege and responsibility,—is becoming re- 
cognized. And he himself, however humble his birth, however 
destitute of wealth, is more than ever awake to some of the higher 
aims of his being. A spirit of improvement pervades all classes of 
the civilized world ; irresistible in its progress as the sun in his 
course, and which needs only a wise guidance to change for the 
better the entire aspect of the world. 

The question is always propounded, “What is man?” What 
his nature? What is he capable of becoming? What his right 
and duty to become? What the source of his highest happiness 
‘in this life? What the noblest objects which, as an individual, he 

should aim to secure? And the question must and will receive a 
practical answer. Rulers are pondering it and so are the people. 
The printing press is a guaranty that it shall be discussed in every 
palace and hut on the globe.. The mass of the human race will 
not always merely vegetate and die; but a principle of spiritual 
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life shall enter ; their higher faculties shall be cultivated; their 
capacities for enjoyment shall be enlarged; their eyes shall ‘be 
opened to see the beauties of creation—and their hearts made ca- 
pable of appreciating what is true and good and lovely in human 
existence. I already see the dawning ofsuchaday. It may long 
have to struggle with mists and clouds and direful tempests, but 
its full brightness shall yet cheer the world. The nighthas been, 
the day shall be. The firm foundation, the steady progress of art, 
science, literature, general education, and civil and religious free- 
dom, are a sure pledge that the millions of our race shall yet be 
emancipated from the thraldom of ignorance, superstition and 
sense under which, for six thousand years, they have lived. 

I say the question—*“ What is’: man—what the design of his be- 
ing—of what is he capable of becoming, and what it is his right 
and duty as an individual to become ? is fairly up for discussion, 
and in a process of being answered. 

It is instructive tolook for a few moments to the practical 
answer which individuals and nations have given to this question, 
as'seen in their systems of education. Let us call to view a few 
examples of what man has aimed to be, and what in reality he 
has been. One specimen of character, representing each age and 
nation of the world, could it be put upon canvass like the portrait 
of an individual, would form a pieture gallery of all others the 
most interesting. The dry bones, the cold and repulsive skeleton 
of our compends of history should be burnt, if from their ashes 
we could make a living likeness of man—of man as he lived, 
thought, felt and purposed; above all, could we see him just what 
all educational.influences made him and left him. 

Would that we could call to view in some such way a speci- 
men of. the antediluvian world. The man of seven or nine cen- 
turies should surely take the precedence of all others in our gal- 
lery of painted characters. The octogenarians of our day—chil- 
dren in his sight—would of course reverence the aged. We wish 
to see him, especially to know what effect upon character a few 
hundred years of study and experience would have. Doubtless 
the vigor of mind and body were retained proportionably to . the 
length of life. What an opportunity to learn! What a period 
for self cultivation! Give a Bacon, or a Newton, eight hundred 
years, and what Organa and Principia should we have! This is 
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time for a Howard to perfect the most expended benevolence; 
for a Paul to annihilate all his spiritual foes and attain to the 
stature of a perfect man. Poetry might reach its highest flights, 
eloquence its sublimest pitch, virtue its most perfect and. stable 
forms. bs 

We wish to see the sum-total of the result of all habits of thought 
and feeling and action upon an antediluvian character. We 
would gladly enter the inner sanctuary of his soul and for atime 
feel as he felt, think as he thought, while with his eyes we iovked 
up to the heavens, abroad upon the earth, around upon man 
and the works and ways of man. But we are denied all this, 
Noah’s ark and a few brief expressions of Moses, dre all we haye 
to give us a clue to the arts of antediluvian civilization, and “ The 
wickedness of man was great upon the earth,” is about our only 
account of antediluvian character. 

For centuries after the destruction of the old world, we look in 
vain for any system of education formed upon any enlarged or 
well defined conceptions of what man was, or of what he should 
become. Skill in the use of the rude weapons of war and the 
implements of the chase was the principal acquirement. Their 
manner of life would naturally tend, as among savage tribes of the 
present day, to give them courage and patience in privation and 
suffering. Some naturally good qualities and many of the worst 
passions would be developed. 

The Hebrew nation, under their theocratic court, became in a 
good degree cultivated. Some of them rose to true eminence and 
nobleness of character. Among their sacred writings are found 
the loftiest conceptions of God, the universe, and man; also sur- 
passing beauty and grandeur of thought and expression. — Reli- 
gion was the great central idea in the education of the Hebrew, 


A specimen of character which should fairly represent the appro- 


priate result of all the influences brought to bear upon the most 
intelligent of the Hebrew people would present some of the 
noblest qualities of the soul. Obedience to law, reverence, stern- 
ness and utility, with the susceptibility to much that was beauti- 
ful and sublime in the works of God, would be prominent. 

Considering the peculiar circumstances of this people, we pro- 
nounce the Hebrew character one of the most interesting. 

An eternal sameness of character has existed in the two most 
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ebiant and civilized nations of Asia—India and China. Not- 
withstanding theirconquests and change of dynasties, the native 
character has remained, for thousands of years unaffected.“ Man- 
ners, customs, education, (so far as any system of specific train- 
ing is concerned,) are essentially the same now as they were 
when Greece began to have a name. Grecian sages went to 
India to learn wisdom, The hieroglyphics upon the Egyptian 
monuments, it is supposed by some, are of modern date, compared 
with the mythological characters found in the Elephanta caves of 
Hindostan.. The people beyond the Indies had their civilization 
when the Israelites crossed the Jordan, Ifa Hindoo of the higher 
class was true to his system of faith—if his habits of thought and 
feeling for life were formed by his mythology, (and he has had 
little else upon which to employ his mind,) we can hardly con- 
ceive of the character he would possess. In his endless metemp- 
sychosis, he would assume all moral and physical aspects. He 
might be reptile, beast, man, or angel ; and it would matter little 
which, for he always loses his individuality by absorption into the 
general All. 

In China, the disciples of Fo, if we can suppose they ever 
seriously undertook to reduce their belief to practice, aim, not at 
the formation, but the annihilation of character. In their view, 
the supreme happiness of man consists in acquiring a resemblance 
to the principle of nothing ; which is the beginning and end of 
all things. 

They are to accustom themselves to do notliing, to will noth- 
ing, to feel nothing, to desire nothing, and to be nothing! Virtue 
and happiness are found in indolence and immobility, in the ces- 
sation of bodily motion, the suspension of all mental faculties, the 
obliteration of all emotion and desire ; and when men have attain- 
ed this ‘‘ Divine Insensibility,” as they term it, they have noth- 
ing more to do, to hope for, or to fear. Duties cease, change 
and transmigration cease, and they become, as they suppose, 
(and as we should suppose,) perfectly like their god—a nothing. 

This is rather an esoteric doctrine with them, and probably is 
seldom put in practice. Atleast it would seem that the doctrine 
itself would prevent all thought ur'action on the subject. A mode- 
rate dose of England’s opium would prove the most efficient 
educator of the disciples of Fo. 
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Ofcourse the millions of Asia never attempt to form a character, 
They are merely what their physical circumstances make them: 
influenced in much of their outward conduct by the priests, and 
by civil authority. 

The Chinese love their stationary position. Among their nume- 
rous emblems there is one happily characteristic. It is designed to 
express their idea of happiness, and consists in two signs, one 
representing a mouth wide open, and the other a handful of rice 
in the process ofentering. Their early education consists in com- 
mitting to memory some thousands of names and definitions with. 
out thought and answering few of the purposes of mental or 
moral culture. It isdeemedan evil work of supererogation to 
learn any thing but what is absolutely necessary to perform the 
duties of their allotted station. They respect learning in their 
rulers, and their Emperor is one of the best educated men in the 
nation. There is a gradation of schools, for the sons of the Manda- 
rins and of the more wealthy citizens. The first degree conferred 
in these schools, is called Sino-a-tsay, the chief privilege of which 
is that they are no longer to be whipped with the bamboo, 

The best description of the character of the most learned among 
them is—it is Chinese. If a few devote their lives to the pursuits 
of science and literature, it is to Chinese science and literature, to 
the rigid exclusion of the thoughts and improvements of all other 
nations. While the Europeans, while the Romans, the Greeks 
were but hunting, fighting barbarians, China could boast of nearly 
all the arts and sciences of which she is still proud. Greece and 
Rome have risen from a savage state, to the highest pitch of an- 
cient civilization and refinement—remained there for centuries, 
and for centuries were falling, and during all this period with 
China, there was scarcely a shadow of turning. 

To this day, finger nails several inches long are a mark of nobil- 
ity with the gentlemen, and feet shorter than the gentlemen's 
finger nails are a mark of beauty with the ladies of China. 

The different sects of philosophers which became distinguished 
in Greece, and whose philosophy has had a mighty influence in 
every enlightened nation, differed widely upon every fundamen- 
tal principle touching man. Upon the question of human hap- 
piness they were as wide apart as we can possibly conceive. The 

one extreme would make man’s highest blessedness consist in 
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gratifying to the fullest extent his sensual nature ; the other would 
use violence to eradicate from the human system every appetite 
and passion which is native to it. 

But without regard to the philosophy of the different sects, let 
us see what ideas of man some of the wisest educators of Greece 
had, and what was their practical effect. The influence of Lycur- 
gus held almost exclusive sway for centuries over the Spartans. 

No system of training a whole people was ever more efficient 
in realizing its object than his. Fundamental to his system was 
the idea that every one, from infancy to old age, was an identi- 
cal part of the body politic; to be fed, clothed, exercised, instruc- 
ted and, in all possible ways, educated for the State. The State 
was aunity admitting of no individualities. To its well being 
must be sacrificed the talents, the individual wealth, the domestic 
relations, all peculiar endowments, all personal independence, 
pursuits, ties and interests, whatsoever. And the glory of the 
State consisted in the rugged physical strength and warlike quali- 
ties of the citizens. A defective constitution cost the child his 
life. He was taken from his mother’s arms to be examined by 
judges chosen for the purpose, and if deemed worthy the raising, 
he was trained to such virtues as would compensate the State 
for his education ; that is, he was to be made a strong, athletic, cour- 
ageous and skillful fighter. 

Leonidas at Thermopyle is the true ideal of Spartan character. 
There we see realized to the mind of that people the end of man. 
In itself, there was no greater glory, no higher aim. The great 
object of life was gained on the battle field. 

Man’s intellect was given him, that he might be skilled in the 
use of the bow and spear; his body was fashioned that he might 
kill and be killed. Their gods made and sustained them for the 
sole pleasure of seeing them fight. And the most valiant and the’ 
stoutest, at death, took their place by a ready apotheosis, among 
the celestial heroes. Such was man—such was life, its aim, its 
end, in ancient Sparta. They formed a clear conception of what 
they supposed man should be, adapted the training of children 
and youth to meet this end, and they were signally successful in 
realizing their object. And no wonder. A whole people, conse- 
crated with Spartan enthusiasm to one object, will gain that object. 
Everything was required or forbidden, as it tended to promote 
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or defeat the single aim in view. Their houses were built am 
furnished, their food was chosen and served up, their sleep and 
labor and recreation and marriage, were directed with sole refe. 
rence to making healthy men, and conquering soldiers. Intellectual 
pursuits, as such, were discarded as enervating and profitless ; and 
all moral and religious instruction had a direct bearing upon the 
specific end of all their other discipline, 

The Athenian character presents many points of striking ¢on- 
trast with the Spartan, The nobler powers and finer sensibilities 
of man were cultivated to the highest degree by a large number 
of the citizens of Athens. (But it is to be remembered that only 
about one in twenty of the population was a citizen.) Here we 
look for a high degree of perfection in art, science and literature ; 
in taste, refinement and in the endearments of social life. 

But as we must limit our remarks, we will call to mind but one 
example. We prefer the ideal of perfection in human character 
as it existed in the school of Pythagoras. He was the founder of 
one of the earliest sects of philosophers, Born at Samos, he par- 
took of the Oriental as well as of the Grecian stamp of thought. 
He removed to the southern extremity of Italy, and established 
his school at Crotona. Pythagoras was a man of deep and habit- 
ual reflection; he discovered in himself—hence he knew the 
same was true of others—faculties and susceptibilities wonderful 
in their nature and operation. He saw that this internal mech- 
anism of thought and feeling was never designed to be chafed and 
worn out in the turmoil of earth, It had a nobler destiny ; and 
man’s chief aim should be to study into the deep mysteries of 
his being, and cultivate himself with reference to this destiny. 
The Deity was to be his pattern; and the Deity, in his view, was 
far removed from the cares and vexations which so universally 
ravage the human bosom. If man’s nature was ajar, the cause 
was in himself, It was because he permits the current of his 
thoughts and emotions to flow in wrong channels. Rightly con- 
trolled, there would be realized in every human soul the harmony 
and music of the spheres. 

Great Nature is still and harmonious in all her operations. 
With equal ease she grows the flower and the forest; she raises 
the mountain and flows the river, and her voice is not heard. All 
is done by law: law reigns supreme, and hence all is harmony 
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and beauty, divinely great and lovely. Now, "wae or religion as- 
serts its claims on man, but he refuses obedience. Yielding him- 
self the willing slave to those appetites which were given him for 
his earthly existence, he loses sight of his higher nature and 
heavenly destiny. Hence, that is the only right system of educa- 
tion which is adapted to bring man to the contemplation of the 
nature and pure relation of things, and to make him yield himself 
to the dictates of religion, that he may become Godlike. 

Man must learn God’s design in his creation. And the voice 
of the universe proclaims God’s will to be, that order, love, per- 
fection and harmony reign throughout the natural and spiritual 
world. Man’s education should secure this result in his own soul. 
His inner nature should echo back creation’s symphony. All 
pursuits and all institutions should have this end constantly in view. 

Such is a very imperfect outline of the view Pythagoras held 
of man. ‘Temperance was enjoined upon his pupils that the mind 
might be clear, Passion was to be lulled by the song and the 
lyre. Love of nature, of man, was to reign in their hearts. The 
scholar was to reflect much upon the instructions given. A por- 
tion of each day was specially devoted to self-contemplation. 
For this he was advised to take a solitary walk amid the lovely 
scenes of nature. Bodily exercises were required, to give greater 
vigor to the mind. In partaking of their frugal diet, the pupils 
were to offer a libation to the gods ; and they were to fall asleep 

,at night with the mind occupied with high and holy thoughts. 

This is a lovely picture, contrasted with the Spartan idea of 
man, and of Spartan discipline. And although the ideal of what 
man should become, could never be so manifestly realized, inas- 
much as the results were more hidden, yet, in the case of the dili- 
gent pupil, the theory of Pythagoras might have been as efficient 
as that of Lycurgus. Our eyes can see the result of Spartan ed- 
ucation in the exploits of Olympus and Thermopyle ; but it is 
more difficult to penetrate the groves of citron and orange around 
Crotona, and see the full effect upon the soul of the calm and re- 
flective pupil of the Pythagorean system. The fighter and the 
philosopher would scarcely have one idea or feeling in common. 
Their character—the result of all the thousand trains of thought 
which had passed through their minds—would be perfect antipodes, 

Could the two characters, formed by a life spent under these 
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HORACE—Book Seconp, Ope Srxru. 


TO SEPTIMIUS. 


For Cadiz though my sails were set,— 

Or where the fierce Cantabrian yet 
Spurns at the yoke of Rome,— 

Or where through seething Sidra rave 

The foam-caps of the Moorish wave,— 
Thou, too, wouldst thither roam. 


Oh! that at Tibur*—anciently 

By Grecians founded—thou and | 
Might spend life’s peaceful close ; 

And there, from travel, voyage, war, 

Of which I bear the dust and scar, 
Find last and long repose. 


Were this denied, I would repair 

To tower’d Tarentum,+ where the fair 
Galeso’s waters flow ; 

Where flocks display the richest fleece, 

And old Phalantus reigned in peace 
Long centuries ago. 


For me that corner of the earth 

More sweetly smiles—has larger worth— 
Than all the world beside. 

Its honey with Hymettus vies : 

Its olive-yards yield such supplies 
As match Venafer’s pride. 


There Spring is long, and winter mild : 
And Aulon’s grapes have oft beguiled 
The god of wine to taste. 











tTaranto. 


*Tivoli. 
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The gushing grapes—the Spring so bright— 
The honey—olives—all invite, 
That we should thither haste. 
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When in that lovely spot this form, 
With life’s just faded spark still warm, 
Shall in sweet slumber lie ; 
Bend o’er the friendly minstrel’s bier, 
And on his ashes drop the tear, 
Due to his memory. 
Green Lane, July, 1849. 8. N.N. 
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CUBA. 





Tue vague insinuatious, which have been current for a year or 
two past concerning the annexation of the island of Cuba to 
the American confederacy, have at last began to assume a definite 
form. Heretofore the subject has been talked of with warmth, 
and then apparently forgotten. But, in the mean time, interest 
has been secretly at work, on the island itself and in this country, to 
create a desire on the part of both Cubans and Americans to rush 
into each other’s arms. Affairs have grown so serious at last, 
that public meetings have been held in our large cities for the 
purpose of enrolling volunteers for an army of occupation, and 
the ruling dynasty at Cuba is evidently in the highest state of 
apprehension. These natural fears of the representatives of the 
Spanish Government have been growing for some time ; result- 
ing in some measures of non-intercourse which are disgraceful 
to a civilized nation; and at last have revealed themselves in a 
form not to be mistaken. 

When rumor informs us that fifteen or twenty thousand adven- 
turers have actually been enlisted to assail Spanish sovereignty 
in*Cuba and aid in securing the independence of the island, we 
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time for a Howard to perfect the most expanded benevolence ; 
for a Paul to annihilate all his spiritual foes and attain to the 
stature of a perfect man. Poetry might reach its highest flights 
eloquence its sublimest pitch, virtue its most perfect and — 
forms. 

We wish to see the sum-total of the result of all habits of thought 
and feeling and action upon an antediluvian character. We 
would gladly enter the inner sanctuary of his soul and for atime 
feel as he felt, think as he thought, while with his eyes we louked 
up to the heavens, abroad upon the earth, around upon man 
and the works and ways of man. But we are denied all this. 
Noah’s ark and a few brief expressions of Moses, dre all we have 
to give us a clue to the arts of antediluvian civilization, and “ The 
wickedness of man was great upon the earth,” is about our only 
account of antediluvian character. 

For centuries after the destruction of the old world, we look in 
vain for any system of education formed upon any enlarged or 
well defined conceptions of what man was, or of what he should 
become. Skill in the use of the rude weapons of war and the 
implements of the chase was the principal acquirement. Their 
manner of life would naturally tend, as among savage tribes of the 
present day, to give them courage and patience in privation and 
suffering. Some naturally good qualities and many of the worst 
passions would be developed. 

The Hebrew nation, under their theocratic court, became in a 
good degree cultivated. Some of them rose to true eminence and 
nobleness of character. Among their sacred writings are found 
the loftiest conceptions of God, the universe, and man; also sur- 
passing beauty and grandeur of thought and expression. Reli- 
gion was the great central idea in the education of the Hebrew. 
A specimen of character which should fairly represent the appro- 
priate result of all the influences brought to bear upon the most 
intelligent of the Hebrew people would present some of the 
noblest qualities of the soul. Obedience to law, reverence, stern- 
ness and utility, with the susceptibility to much that was beauti- 
ful and sublime in the works of God, would be prominent. 

Considering the peculiar circumstances of this people, we pro- 
nounce the Hebrew character one of the most interesting. 

An eternal sameness of character has existed in the two most — 
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ancient and civilized nations of Asia—India and China. Not- 
withstanding their conquests and change of dynasties, the native 
character has remained, for thousands of years unaffected.“ Man- 
ners, customs, education, (so far as any system of specific ‘train- 
ing is concerned,) are essentially the same now as they were 
when Greece began to have a name. Grecian sages went to 
India to learn wisdom. The hieroglyphics upon the Egyptian 
monuments, it is supposed by some, are of modern date, compared 
with the mythological characters found in the Elephanta caves of 
Hindostan. The people beyond the Indies had their civilization 
when the Israelites crossed the Jordan. Ifa Hindoo of the higher 
class was true to his system of faith—if his habits of thought and 
feeling for life were formed by his mythology, (and he has had 
little els upon which to employ his mind,) we can hardly con- 
ceive of the character he would possess. In his endless metemp- 
sychosis, he would assume all moral and physical aspects. He 
might be reptile, beast, man, or angel; and it would matter little 
which, for he always loses his individuality by absorption into the 
general All. 

In China, the disciples of Fo, if we can suppose they ever 
seriously undertook to reduce their belief to practice, aim, not at 
the formation, but the annihilation of character. In their view, 
the supreme happiness of man consists in acquiring a resemblance 
to the principle of nothing ; which is the beginning and end of 
all things. 

They are to accustom themselves to do nothing, to will noth- 
ing, to feel nothing, to desire nothing, and to be nothing! Virtue 
and happiness are found in indolence and immobility, in the ces- 
sation of bodily motion, the suspension of all mental faculties, the 
obliteration of all emotion and desire ; and when men have attain- 
ed this ‘* Divine Insensibility,” as they term it, they have noth- 
ing more to do, to hope for, or to fear. Duties cease, change 
and transmigration cease, and they become, as they suppose, 
(and as we should suppose,) perfectly like their god—a nothing. 

This is rather an esoteric doctrine with them, and probably is 
seldom put in practice. Atleast it would seem that the doctrine 
itself would prevent all thought vr'action onthe subject. A mode- 
rate dose of England’s opium would prove the most efficient 
educator of the disciples of Fo. 
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Of course hs olin of Asia never attempt to form a character. 


They are merely what their physical circumstances make them: 
influenced in much of their outward conduct by the priests, and 
by civil authority. 

The Chinese love their stationary position. Among their ».ume- 
rous emblems there is one happily characteristic. It is designed to 
express their idea of happiness, and consists in two signs, 
representing a mouth wide open, and the other a handful of rice 
in the process of entering. Their early education consists in com- 
mitting to memory some thousands of names and definitions with- 
out thought and answering few of the purposes of mental or 
moral culture. It is deemed an evil work of supererogation to 
learn any thing but what is absolutely necessary to perform the 
duties of their allotted station. They respect learning in their 
rulers, and their Emperor is one of the best educated men in the 
nation. There is a gradation of schools, for the sons of the Manda- 
rins and of the more wealthy citizens. The first degree conferred 
in these schools, is called Sino-a-tsay, the chief privilege of which 
is that they are no longer to be whipped with the bamboo, 

The best description of the character of the most learned among 
them is—it is Chinese. If a few devote their lives to the pursuits 
of science and literature, it is to Chinese science and literature, to 
the rigid exclusion of the thoughts and improvements of all other 
nations. While the Europeans, while the Romans, the Greeks 
were but hunting, fighting barbarians, China could boast of nearly 
all the arts and sciences of which she is still proud. Greece and 
Rome have risen from a savage state, to the highest pitch of an- 
cient civilization and refinement—remained there for centuries, 
and for centuries were falling, and during all this period with 
China, there was scarcely a shadow of turning. 

To this day, finger nails several inches long are a mark of nobil- 
ity with the gentlemen, and feet shorter than the gentlemen’s 
finger nails are a mark of beauty with the ladies of China. 

The different sects of philosophers which became distinguished 
in Greece, and whose philosophy has had a mighty influence in 
every enlightened nation, differed widely upon every fundamen- 
tal principle touching man. Upon the question of human hap- 
piness they were as wide apart as we can possibly conceive. The 
one extreme would make man’s highest blessedness consist in 
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gratifying to the fullest extent his sensual nature ; the other would 
use violence to eradicate from the human system every appetite 
and passion which is native to it. 

But without regard to the philosophy of the different sects, let 
us see what ideas of man some of the wisest educators of Greece 
had, and what was their practical effect. The influence of Lycur- 
gus held almost exclusive sway for centuries over the Spartans. 

No system of training a whole people was ever more efficient 
in realizing its object than his. Fundamental to his system was 
the idea that every one, from infancy to old age, was an identi- 
cal part of the body politic ; to be fed, clothed, exercised, instruc- 
ted and, in all possible ways, educated for the State. The State 
was a unity admitting of no individualities. To its well being 
must be sacrificed the talents, the individual wealth, the domestic 
relations, all peculiar endowments, all personal independence, 
pursuits, ties and interests, whatsoever. And the glory of the 
State consisted in the rugged physical strength and warlike quali- 
ties of the citizens. A defective constitution cost the child his 
life. He was taken from his mother’s arms to be examined by 
judges chosen for the purpose, and if deemed worthy the raising, 
he was trained to such virtues as would compensate the State 
for his education ; that is, he was to be made a strong, athletic, cour- 
ageous and skillful fighter. 

Leonidas at Thermopyle is the true ideal of Spartan character. 
There we see realized to the mind of that people the end of man. 
In itself, there was no greater glory, no higher aim. The great 
object of life was gained on the battle field. 

Man’s intellect was given him, that he might be skilled in the 
use of the bow and spear; his body was fashioned that he might 
kill and be killed. Their gods made and sustained them for the 
sole pleasure of seeing them fight. And the most valiant and the 
stoutest, at death, took their place by a ready apotheosis, among 
the celestial heroes. Such was man—such was life, its aim, its 
end, in ancient Sparta. They formed a clear conception of what 
they supposed man should be, adapted the training of children 
and youth to meet this end, and they were signally successful in 
realizing their object. And no wonder. A whole people, conse- 
crated with Spartan enthusiasm to one object, will gain that object. 
Everything was required or forbidden, as it tended to promote 
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or defeat the single aim in view. Their houses were built and 
furnished, their food was chosen and served up, their sleep and 
labor and recreation and marriage, were directed with sole refe- 
rence to making healthy men, and conquering soldiers, Intellectual 
pursuits, as such, were discarded as enervating and profitless ; and 
all moral and religious instruction had a direct bearing upon the 


specific eud of all their other discipline, 


The Athenian character presents many points of striking ¢op- 
trast with the Spartan, The nobler powers aud finer sensibilities 
of man were cultivated to the highest deers by a large number 


of the citizens of Athens. (But it is to be remembered that only 
about one in twenty of the population was a citizen.) Here we 
look for a high degree of pertecti« n in art, science and literature : 
in taste, refinement and in the endearments of social life, 

But as we must limit our remarks, we will call to mind but one 
example. We prefer the ideal of perfection in human characte 
as it existed in the school of Pythagoras. He was the founder of 
one of the earliest sects of philosophers, Born at Samos, he par- 
took of the Oriental as well as of the Grecian stamp of thought. 
He removed to the southern extremity of Italy, and established 
his school at Crotona. Pythagoras was a man of deep and habit- 
ual reflection; he discovered in himself—hence he knew the 
same was true of others—faculties and susce¢ ptibilities wonderful 
in their nature and operation. He saw that this internal mech- 
anism of thought and feeling was never designed to be chafed and 
worn out in the turmoil of earth. It had a nobler destiny; and 
man’s chief aim should be to study into the deep mysteries of 
his being, and cultivate himself with reference to this destiny. 
The Deity was to be his pattern; and the Deity, in his view, was 
far removed from the cares and vexations which so universally 
ravage the human bosom. If man’s nature was ajar, the cause 
was in himself. It was because he permits the current of his 
thoughts and emotions to flow in wrong channels. Rightly con- 
trolled, there would be realized in every human soul the harmony 
and music of the spheres. 

Great Nature is still and harmonious in all her operations. 
With equal ease she grows the flower and the forest; she raises 
the mountain and flows the river, and her voice is not heard. All 


is done by law: law reigns supreme, and hence all is harmony 
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and beauty, divinely great and lovely. Now, law or religion as- 
serts its claims on man, but he refuses obedience. Yielding him- 
self the willing slave to those appetites which were given him for 
his earthly existence, he loses sight of his higher nature and 
heavenly destiny. Hence, that is the only right system of educa- 
tion which is adapted to bring man to the contemplation of the 
nature and pure relation of things, and to make him yield himself 
to the dictates of religion, that he may become Godlike. 

Man must learn God’s design in his creation. And the voice 
of the universe proclaims God’s will to be, that order, love, per- 
fection and harmony reign throughout the natural and spiritual 
world. Man’s education should secure this result in his own soul. 
His inner nature should echo back creation’s symphony. All 
pursuits and all institutions should have this end constantly in view. 

Such is a very imperfect outline of the view Pythagoras held 
of mav. ‘Temperance was enjoined upon his pupils that the mind 
might be clear, Passion was to be lulled by the song and the 
lyre. Love of nature, of man, was to reign in their hearts. The 
scholar was to reflect much upon the instructions given. A por- 
tion of each day was specially devoted to self-contemplation. 
For this he was advised to take a solitary walk amid the lovely 
scenes of nature. Bodily exercises were required, to give greater 
vigor to the mind. In partaking of their frugal diet, the pupils 
were to offer a libation to the gods ; and they were to fall asleep 

,at night with the mind occupied with high and holy thoughts. 

This is a lovely picture, contrasted with the Spartan idea of 
man, and of Spartan discipline. And although the ideal of what 
man should become, could never be so manifestly realized, inas- 
much as the results were more hidden, yet, in the case of the dili- 
gent pupil, the theory of Pythagoras might have been as efficient 
as that of Lycurgus. Our eyes can see the result of Spartan ed- 
ucation in the exploits of Olympus and Thermopyle ; but it is 
more difficult to penetrate the groves of citron and orange around 
Crotona, and see the full effect upon the soul of the calm and re- 
flective pupil of the Pythagorean system. The fighter and the 
philosopher would scarcely have one idea or feeling in common. 
Their character—the result of all the thousand trains of thought 
which had passed through their minds—would be perfect antipodes. 


Could the two characters, formed by a life spent under these 
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opposite systems of training, be painted and hung side by side 
they would scarcely be recognized as belonging to the same we. 
cies. What an encounter, had one of the best representatives of 
each school met to discuss the nature of man, his duty and destiny 
in the universe! The discourse of the spiritual philosopher upon 
beauty, love and music, upon that serenity of soul and benevo- 
lence of feeling and action, which it was the chief aim of man 
to cultivate, would have left the fiery athlete of Lacedemon in 
doubt of the philosopher’s common sense; while the philosopher 
would have been equally troubled to reconcile the common hu- 
manity of the soldier with his own views of right and duty, 

The disparity between these two characters of this early period, 
was as great as that between the baron and the scholar of the 
middle ages. The valorous knight held in contempt the clois- 
tered student. Aside from the purposes of the jester and the 
minstrel—whose sole aim was to add variety to the pleasures of 
the banqueting hall—-book-learning and intellectual pursuits were 
deemed useless. The employment of the scholar was decidedly 
servile and vulgar. The priests were exempt from hatred from 
the nature of their calling ; but no man of spirit would be priest 
or scholar, In the eyes of the great man, life consisted in the 
magnificence of his manor, the number of his acras, the splendor 
of his equipage, his followers, his horses, his hawks and his 
hounds. His duties pertained to the prowess of arms. The 
sword and the spear were infinitely superior to scrolls of parch- 
ment. As a field of honor, there could be no comparison between 
the tournament and the study, the hunt and the forum, battle-fields 
and books. A Newton or a Shakspeare would have been little 
noticed by the side of the mailed cavalier. The discovery of the 
laws of the planetary system or the production of Hamlet would 
have fallen into insignificance at the unhorsing of a knight or the 
spearing of a wild boar. In the height of chivalry, a degree con- 
ferred by a blow upon the back, would have been deemed a higher 
honor than a diploma from any literary society. A Leonidas and 
a Warwick were the same in their characters. 

Such are a few specimens of character given in the history of 
man. By looking at the customs and institutions of different na- 
tions, we can get a clue at what man has deemed himself to be, 

what he has attempted to become, and the means he has used to 
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realize the object of his life. The picture which history gives 
of man—the great mass of every country—is asad one. Fighting 
has been a prominent business of our world. The most brilliant 
halo has encircled the brow of the conquering hero. The pleas- 
ures of sense have furnished the source of man’s joys, and deeds 
of blood have called forth his activities. I am aware that there 
is a bright as well as a dark side to the history of our race. The 
moral as well as the natural world has had its sunny spots and 
spicy tropics ; in both also there have been zones of ice, Harmat- 
tan winds, and wide Sahara deserts. But, alas! that in the moral 
world these should have been so frequent and so extensive. And 
here I would say—read history with a view of seeing man—see- 
ing him in all the circumstances of life—learning what has been 
his theory of life, what he has thought himself to be—what his 
duties and his destiny. If the proper study of mankind is man, 
history furnishes one of the means of pursuing this study. We 
should read history, not so much to learn the outward greatness, 
the few splendid exploits of a particular people, as to learn their 
characters; see how they lived, that we may know how they 
thought and felt. In this consists the profit and the entertainment 
of history. ‘To know that a king’s palace was so large, so costly 
and furnished in such a style, is of little moment compared with 
knowing what the king himself was. The great stage-scenes 
which pass before us in history are worth little, except as they re- 
veal to us the internal machinery of thought and feeling. The 
dress of a nation, as of an individual, should be viewed mainly as 
indicative of character. But it is not upon state days and great 
occasions that this dress is the truest index of the mind and heart. 
See man at home, about his daily business, if you would know 
what he is. Find a nation at home, go into the houses, sit down 
at their firesides, hear them converse, find out in what channels 
their feelings flow, if you would know them.* Hence, make 
yourselves familiar with all the minute particulars of a people. 
Better study thoroughly the history of some particular nation than 
read the outlines of many. Compends are of little value compared 
with the details of history, provided those details (which is seldom 
the case,) lay open to your minds the character of the people. 





*The 3d Chap. Vol. I, of Macaulay’s History does this. 
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HORACE—Book Seconp, Ope Srxtu. 


TO SEPTIMIUS 


$ For Cadiz though my sails were set,— 

Or where the fierce Cantabrian yet 
Spurns at the yoke of Rome,— 

Or where through seething Sidra rave 

The foam-caps of the Moorish wave,— 
Thou, too, wouldst thither roam 


Oh! that at Tibur*—anciently 

By Grecians founded—thou and | 
Might spend life’s peaceful close ; 

And there, from travel, voyage, wai 

Of which I bear the dust and scar, 
Find last and long repose. 


Were this denied, I would repair 

To wower'’d Tarentum,} where the fair 
Galeso’s waters flow ; 

Where flocks display the richest fleece, 

And old Phalantus reigned in peace 





Long centuries ago. 





For me that corner of the earth 


pt" More sweetly smiles—has larger worth— 
Than all the world beside. 
i Its honey with Hymettus vies : 


Its olive-yards yield such supplies 
As match Venafer’s pride. 


There Spring is long, and winter mild: 
And Aulon’s grapes have oft beguiled 
The god of wine to taste. 
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*Tivoli. 
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The gushing grapes—the Spring so bright— 
The honey—olives—all invite, 
That we should thither haste. 


When in that lovely spot this form, 
With life’s just faded spark still warm, 
Shall in sweet slumber lie ; 
Bend o’er the friendly minstrel’s bier, 
And on his ashes drop the tear, 
Due to his memory. 
Green Lane, July, 1849. S. N. N. 


CUBA. 


THE vague insinuatious, which have been current for a year or 
two past concerning the annexation of the island of Cuba to 
the American confederacy, have at last began to assume a definite 
form. Heretofore the subject has been talked of with warmth, 
and then apparently forgotten. But, in the mean time, interest 
has been secretly at work, on the island itself and in this country, to 
create a desire on the part of both Cubans and Americans to rush 
info each other’s arms. Affairs have grown so serious at last, 
that public meetings have been held in our large cities for the 
purpose of enrolling volunteers for an army of occupation, and 
the ruling dynasty at Cuba is evidently in the highest state of 
apprehension. ‘These natural fears of the representatives of the 
Spanish Government have been growing for some time ; result- 
ing in some measures of non-intercourse which are disgraceful 
to a civilized nation; and at last have revealed themselves in a 
form not to be mistaken. 

When rumor informs us that fifteen or twenty thousand adven- 
turers have actually been enlisted to assail Spanish sovereignty 
in*Cuba and aid in securing the independence of the island, we 
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have very little hesitation in pronouncing the story an outrageous 
extravaganza. No such number of men could have been enlisted 
secretly in this country. It will be recollected that scarcely a larger 
force than this was raised for the Mexican war, with all the incen. 
tives of patriotic pride, party spirit, a national quarrel, bounty-lands, 
sure pay, and the chorus of a thousand presses engaged in glori- 
fying the contest. It is ridiculous, therefore, to suppose, for an 
instant, that a few straggling Creoles have within a few months 
mustered for a doubtful expedition such an army as the news. 
papers tell of. Still there is method in this absurd rumor. Itis 
unquestionably put forth for an object ; to inflame the curiosity 
and spirit of adventure which distinguish American Anglo-Saxon- 
ism beyond all the racesof the earth. This prariency of feeling 
gradually becomes a mania, and when madness has once entered 
the hearts of the people, 


‘Woe to the idol of the frenzied dream.” 


The real ground which exists for our belief that Cuba will 
soon be the scene of internal revolution, secretly or openly fomen- 
ted by the citizens of the United States, lies not so much in the 
active preparations which have been made, as in the feeling which 
is known to subsist among the various parties in interest. In the 
first place, Cuba is believed to be a rich island—of which we will 
say more hereafter. Secondly, it lies within very tempting distance 
of our own soil. It is only one hundred miles from the Florida 
coast, and a poetical fancy might easily imagine that it had really 
been drifted away from our own continent and ought to be reclaim- 
ed as a waif of our own. It is also universally understood, that 
its natural wealth is miserably wasted and that its proprietors are 
subjected to a system of grinding tyranny which is in nothing short 
ofabuse. Large numbers of its people are therefore greatly dis- 
affected to the Spanish Government, and would rebel in an instant 
if they could do so under the shic!d of Anglo-Saxon prowess. They 
have sent emissaries into this country, for the express purpose of 
exciting the enterprising cupidity of our people in their behalf. 
Hundreds of Creoles (the native children of foreign-born parents) 
are scattered along our Atlantic sea-board, holding meetings and 
nervously discussing the great theme of Cuban independence. 
Money is no doubt used also to further their plans; for, if they 
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succeed, it would undoubtedly be. cngieel well inyested. If they 
can redeem their island from the exactions of the home-govern- 
ment, their wealth will increase amain. We have reason to be- 
lieve that these movements and machinations have not been in 
yain. The readiness of our citizens to meddle in the broils of 
other races is notorious. Although, on paper, the policy of our 
country is that of rigid non-interference: although this policy 
was bequeathed to us by the noble founders of the republic and 
sanctified by the earnest deprecations of Washington against an 
opposite policy: although the letter of the law is even terribly 
stringent against interference, and sonorous proclamations have 
been put forth to keep us in mind of the law: yet the “ Patriot” 
war of Canada, and the whole history of Texas, show that our 
preaching is much better than our practice. Recruiting parties 
played their drums and fifes for volunteers to aid the Texans, un- 
der Mr. Van Buren’s very nose, while his proclamation against 
such proceedings was fresh from the official journal. Besides all 
this, we have perpetually among us a class of daring adventurers, 
who combine the national enthusiasm of the Yankee with the 
restlessness of a pioneer and the reckless graces of the bucaneer. 


This class, owing to the natural effects—both physical and moral— 


of the Mexican war, is unusually numerous just at present. We 
have the debris of the gallant fellows who distinguished themselves 
in that struggle, lingering among us and, in the case of many of 
them, sadly out of employment. These have undoubtedly before 
now smelt the battle afar off and pocketed some of the bounty- 
money of the rich Creoles. 

Then, as if to show us the iron look of destiny in these events, 
two great political causes, one sectional and one national, are added 
tothe chain of fatalities. California has become so rapidly peo- 
pled, that the year 1851 will unquestionably find her a constituent 
member of our confederacy. It is morally certain, also, that she 
will come into the Union a free or non-slaveholding State. This 
will enlarge the political power of the North to a considerable 
extent, and will make the South exceedingly eager to balance the 
account of sectional power by the introduction of a new slave- 
State into the republic. The temptations offered by Cuba are 
such, that the slavery interest will undoubtedly greet the new 
movement with great delight. In fact, the late administration is 
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generally believed to have made a standing offer of one baie 
millions of dollars to the Spanish Government for ‘the island, 
This can only be attributed to the President’s consciousness of the 
intense desire of the Southern States and statesmen to possess 
Cuba. 

The national argument, which seems to have become mingled 
in the question of Cuban independence, is founded on the alleged 
violation of our sovereignty by the abduction of the poor turnkey 
of a Spanish prison from our shores. Whatever the facts may 
turn out to be on a full investigation, the event has accomplished 
its work. It has excited the vindictive feelings of the American 
people. Nearly every newspaper in the land, from the organ of 
the existing administration down to the meanest neutral print, has 
had more or less to say about the importance of keeping our ter- 
ritory inviolable, and of vindicating the national honor from the 
insult of an abduction. Enough was said to give the color of na- 
tionality to the movements of our speculators in Cuban indepen- 
dence. It began to be thought that the island itself would be 
exactly the requisite compensation for our wounded honor. Par- 
ticularly in New Orleans, it seemed to be generally supposed that 
Cuba would now be taken by force, and that our Government 
would counive at the conquest. 

As for the abduction of Rey, his prompt surrender by the Gov- 
ernor General of Cuba has proved that dignitary is determined 
that it shall not be a matter of national controversy. The only ques- 
tion which it raises, will be with regard to the criminality of a 
single individual—the Spanish consul. Our own opinion, from 
the facts before us, is that Rey left New Orleans voluntarily, no 
doubt induced by the Spanish consul to do so for state-reasons ; 
that he did not repent of his resolution until he reached Cuba, 
and began to fear that the locks of his dungeon might by some 
untoward event never be opened: that his information against 
others might not be so highly prized by the Spanish Government 
as he thought; that faith might not be kept; or that the island 
might pass out of the hands of Spain, and leave him a traitor to 
the cause of revolution. Then, we judge, came repentance for 
his rashness. He preferred the freedom of the levee at New 
Orleans to a Cuban dungeon: retracted his pledges to the agent 
of Spain, claimed that he had acted under duress and was surren- 
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dered, as if he were a hot coal in the fingers of the Captain- 
General, to the clamorous demands of the American people. 

But, as we said, the affair accomplished all that was needful for 
the present. It gave intensity to our national longings for Cuba, 
and excited that earnest curiosity concerning its affairs, which has 
in similar cases produced results of amazing import. 

While we write, the news has arrived that a collision has ac- 
tually occurred between the authorities of the United States and 
those who are generally believed to be actively engaged in an ex. 
pedition against Cuba. So well convinced have been some of our 
naval officers, who have been stationed in the vicinity of New 
Orleans, that the troops encamped at Round Island were mustered 
for the purpose of invading the peace of some foreign nation, that 
they have actually interfered to prevent supplies from reaching 
the adventurers. This authoritative movement has exposed them 
to demands for legal redress and also to the attacks of the whole 
press of that region. 

If we glance for a moment at the condition of things and state 
of feeling in Cuba, we shall find that the tendency of events 
is undoubtedly towards revolution. The disaffection of the mass- 
es and the fears of those in power are alike eloquent in favor of 
this statement. And these sentiments on the part of the Cubans 
are both well-founded. For a series of years, the colonial policy 
of Spain has been designed to wring from the oppressed proprie- 
tors as much of their wealth as possible, to pay the expenses of 
the royal court at home. This policy has been pressed with a 
recklessness amounting almost to insanity, without the slightest re- 
gard to the manifest impoverishment of the island and the distress 
of the agriculturalists. It seems as if, provided anything could 
bring up the spectre of revolution before the eyes of the Cuban 
administration, it would be the exorcising power of their guilty 
consciences. 

One can scarcely enumerate even a part of the tyrannical 
acts to which the white population of Cuba is subjected, with- 
out feeling the most sickening contempt for the meanness of enerva- 
ted Spain. The island was formerly allowed to send Representa- 
tives to the Spanish Cortes, and thus have a voice in the govern- 
ment, under which it even then groaned. But in 1836, for the 
high crime and misdemeanor of objecting to new and grossly 
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partial imposts on their constituents, the colonial representatives 


were dismissed. Their seats were declared vacant by a major 
ity of thirteen of the members of the Cortes. The Queen wished 
to govern Cuba without being obliged to know whether her scep- 
tre was agreeable to her subjects or not. 

A new system of colonial government was now begun A 
Captain-General was appointed, to be in fact a military viceroy 
and next to the throne itself; also, in civil matters, to divide 


with a “Governor” the administration of th 


affairs of the island. 
of course, to carry out this scheme of shameless despotism, an 
indefinite increase of officials became necessary. They multi- 
plied like the frogs of the Egyptian p! gue, A net-work of sub- 
ordinate agents of government was spread over the whole island. 
Four other Governors, Captains a guerra, a perpetual police, 
corregidors, alcaldes, alguaquils, assessors general, priors, consuls, 
and escribanos—with the unusual prerogative of self-election—are 
only a part of the catalogue of the sub-tyrants of Cuba. As if 
to make the indignity of being thrust from the Cortes as intoler- 
able as posible, this new system of public order required an out- 
rageous amount of taxation; for Cuba must of course pay the 
expenses of its own misgovernment, And what made it worse, 
the system would not be safe without a vast standing army, It 
was also necessary that this army should be imported from 
Spain, in order to be thoroughly venal and capable of a cold- 
blooded discharge of the orders of their superiors. No native 
soldier was allowed to be enlisted. Nota Creole on the island 
was or is allowed to bear arms. This array of foreign soldiers 
must also be supported by the Cubans themselves. The unarmed 
Creoles, the productive class, are compelled to pay for the sub- 
sistence of at least fourteen thousand* heartless hirelings, whose 
sole duty it is to keep their paymasters in slavery ! 

This system, of course, creates a privileged class, consisting en- 
tirely of persons foreign both by birth and interest to the island. 
Al! offices in the state and church are held by native Spaniards, 
and the whole army, as we said, cousists of the same pampered 
order. The Creoles sustain all the active employments and pro- 
fessions, on which the resources of the island depend. 








*We have seen it stated that the present standing army of Cuba numbered 
nearly 30,000 men, but are not inclined to credit the statement. 
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The result of all this is the worst pecuniary exaction known in 
the world. Five hundred thousand whites are obliged to pay an 
annual tax of $20,000,000 : enough to carry on this government 
of ours with its twenty millions of people, in years of ordinary 
expenditure. This is at the rate of forty dollars per head, or, if 
we make allowance for the number of children under age and 
females, and suppose that only one person in five is a tax-paying 
citizen, at the rate of two hundred dollars of taxation for each 
individual. 

The forms under which these enormous taxes are wrung from 
the Creoles, remind one of the worst devices of the feudal system, 
where every act of the serf’s life was liable to some impost from 
the lord of the fee. That despotism, so childish in form and so 
cruel in reality, should exist in the nineteenth century, almost pas- 
ses belief. The producer is charged for exportation as well as 
importation of his products, Thg raising of some crops, which 
grow well on the island, is prohibited, in order that the Spanish 
government may not be deprived of the duties on their importa- 
tion! Two anda half per cent. is to be paid on the value of 
every crop of sugar as soon as it is gathered, and ten per cent. on 
other harvests. The butchery of an ox is a taxable privilege. 
Every party for social amusement puts the host under obligation 
to pay in advance a license of two dollars and a half, or to a fine 
of much larger amount afterwards. A sale of a slave or real 
property of any kind, cannot be made without a tax of six or six 
and a half per cent. on the value of the property sold—in addi- 
tion to the ordinary charges of conveyancing, such as those for 
stamps, notarial services and registration. No inhabitant can go 
a single mile from his residence on any errand, however trivial or 
however important, without applying for and paying for a license 
from the government—an ordinance surpassing in contemptible 
tyranny the law of William the Norman, that sent all people to 
bed at eight o’clock. The most shallow pretexts are used for 
making arrests and putting costs and bribes into the hands of the 
government and its military officials. As for the offences, which 
expose the person guilty of them to fines, we can only say that they 
cannot be recited without disgust. We shall have occasion to 
mention some of them hereafter. 
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govern- 
ment, is dictated in part by avarice and in part by a political reg. 


The encouragement of the foreign slave-trade, by the 


son. The more slaves there are introduced, the larger the num. 
ber of taxes on sales realized to the public tre asury. Moreover, 
it is generally believed that the sovereign of Spain and the Cap- 
tain-General are members of an association of slay e-traders, accor. 
ding to the articles of which the former receives $250 and the 
latter $50 as a bounty on every slave sold. The political motive 
of the government lies in its intention to keep the insulted Creoles 
in order, by exposing them to the terrors of a slave insurrection 
as well as to the bayonets of the Spanish soldiers, in the event of 
their infidelity to the crown of Spain—a system, which reminds 
us of the infernal machinations by which Austria has fomented a 
war of races among her dependencies in order to maintain her 
sovereignty over them all. 

The consequence of this oppression of the Cubans is fatal to 
the prosperity of the island. Tultivation becomes more slovenly, 
from year to year. The ambition of the agricultural class js Pl 
pressed, and the result is that the population of the island bears 
no just proportion to its resources. With an area ten thousand 
square miles larger than that of England and Wales—the largest 
island in the Western hemisphere—it contains only five hundred 
thousand inhabitants; scarcely more than the city of New York. 
And yet it has been peopled for three centuries, and has the most 
delicious climate and luxurious soil in the world. In fact, the 
population has decreased in the last eight years by nearly one 
hundred and ten thousand souls! What more shameful evidence 
of Spanish misgovernment could be suggested than this ? 

Another result of these oppressions is a total destruction of the 
sentiment of loyalty among the Creole population, and an utter 
want of sympathy between the government with all its attachés and 
the governed, Leading minds among the Creoles have thought 
sadly of the state of things under which they live, and have looked 
earnestly for the remedy. That they would have revolted long 
ago, if they had dared, there can be no doubt. It is equally cer- 
tain, that they would ally themselves to our confederacy to-mor- 
row, if we would agree to fight their battles for them. They have 
sent their emissaries here to try the pulse of our people. They 
have even gone so far as to establish a newspaper in New York, 
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devoted to the cause of Cuban Independence, and entitled La Ver- 
dad; inasmuch as free speech and a free press are unknown on 
the island of Cuba. At present there is a very large number of 
the natives of Cuba here, and they are intensely excited and busy. 
They have no doubt raised a fund for military purposes. Besides, 
it is now necessary that they should fan the flame they have raised. 
If they return now, they will be tried for high treason. A revo- 
lution is to them a thing of life and death. They have inflamed 
the minds of many of our adventurous citizens. A large part of 
our presses give covert encouragement to the secret expedition 
against Cuba. The authorities are ridiculed for their attempts to 
thwart it. Some of our distinguished military men have become 
engaged in the enterprise. Secret meetings are held nightly on 
the subject in our Atlantic cities. Ships have been chartered for 
mysterious purposes. Enlistments are going on with activity. 
All this may be without result ; but it is manifest that the proper- 
ty-holders of Cuba are resolved to attempt to better their condi- 
tion. 

Two revolutions have been on foot in Cuba within eight years. 
One was excited among the blacks in 1842 by a British consul: 
in 1844, the government discovered and thwarted an extensive 
plot for revolt among the whites. 

In the mean time, the government has in numerous ways shown 
that it is not unconscious of the precarious tenure by which it holds 
the island. And as there is no tyranny like that of jealousy and 
suspicion, the movements of the Cubans have been more than met 
by a corresponding hostility of the government to them. Regu- 
lations and laws have been made, which savor quite as much of 
cowardice as despotism. Writing and speaking on political sub. 
jects are criminal offences and severely punishable. It is not only 
unsafe to write and speak there, concerning the administration of 
affairs in Cuba, but even on this free soil of ours. Numerous 
spies, consisting largely of convicts on probation or of persons 
eager to play parasites to the government which they secretly 
hate, are scattered among our large cities, to over-hear the impru- 
dent expressions of self-exiled Creoles, and transmit a report of 
them to the government at home, So extensive and notorious is 
this feature of the Spanish police-system, that within a week, as 
we personally know, an American gentleman, whose property is 
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mainly located in Havana, refused to converse at all about the po- 
litical affairs of Cuba, from whose shores he had just arrived, He 
gave as a reason, not his suspicion of his American friends, but the 
fear of being thoughtlessly quoted by them in the presence of 
some Spanish spy. Many persons have been under arrest, on sus. 
picion of having contributed from Cuba to La Verdad or haying 
circulated it there. One of them, Vilaverde, after being ites 
demned to wear chains and to be transported to Africa for six 
years, escaped, by bribing Rey, to this country. And the anxiety 
of the Cuban Captain-General to obtain possession of Rey’s per- 
son was, no doubt, founded upon the belief, that Rey would know 
the whole band of conspirators who favor Cuban independence, 
to which Vilaverde belonged. 

Other regulations indicate the terror in which the Cuban au- 
thorities are kept. A passport, as we said before, is necessary to 
the inhabitant of Cuba, who wishes to go a mile from home, 
The license required for social entertainments, is in part to bring 
such assemblies under the notice of the government. A Cuban 
cannot, without being fined, extend common hospitality to a stran- 
ger by lodging him over night, unless notice of the intention of 
the host so to do is given to the authorities. Evenif the stranger 
be an intimate friend, or a member of the family, welcomed after 
absence to the hearth of home, the same rule is to be observed. 
An inhabitant of Cuba cannot, without punishment, change his 
residence, unless he first notifies the government of his pur- 
pose and his destination. One rule, which is more absurd than 
all others, prohibits parents from sending their children to the 
United States for the purpose of being educated. To procurea 
passport for a child, whom his parents desire to send hither for 
that purpose, a certificate of ill health, requiring a change of cli- 
mate, must be first obtained. If a foreigner remains five years on 
the island, he is then required by its laws to take an oath of alle- 
giance to the Spanish crown or to move to some other cuuntry. 
No diplomatic representative of any government whatever is re- 
ceived by the authorities of Cuba, and in the international rela- 
tions of the island with other countries the nearest possible ap- 
proach is made to non-intercourse. 

It willbe readily conceived that the cowardly solicitude, which 
has resulted in such barbarous laws as these, was not much paci- 
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fied by Mr. Polk’s offer of one hundred millions for the island. 
Present movements in the United States will undoubtedly excite 
apprehensions bordering closely on panic; for it is to be inferred 
that the Cuban government is excellently well advised of all of 
them. In fact, the nervous haste with which Rey or Garcia was 
discharged, without waiting for communication with the court of 
Spain, indicates no very great sense of security in the mind of the 
Captain-General. His more recent movements, in ordering 
troops to various cities on the island to protect them from rumor- 
ed insurrection, in raising a fresh military force of four thousand 
men, and in prohibiting the delivery from the maiis of American 
newspapers, are still more conclusive evidences of his alarm. 

If we were asked, what we believe will be the result of all 
these events, we would not answer honestly otherwise than by as- 
serting our conviction, that Cuba will soon be independent and 
be annexed to the United States. It has long been a glittering 
prize to the piratical spirit of conquest, which has animated 
nearly every nation on earth. It is six hundred and twenty-four 
miles long. Its mean breadth is about seventy-five miles: its 
area variously stated at fifty-eight and sixty-four thousand square 
miles, It is picturesque with mountain-ridges, stretching com- 
pletely through the island: is well-watered and mantled in the 
richest vegetation in the world. Magnificent timber-trees, cop- 
per-mines, tropical fruits, numerous cattle, sugar, coffee, unrival- 
led tobacco, spices and honey, are the staple of its wealth. Almost 
five-sixths of its soil are fertile, and it is unquestionably capable of 
sustaining a population of twenty millions of people. It produ- 
ces three crops a year, of certain kinds. Our own trade with 
the island requires at present a tonnage of almost half a million 
tons. It has nearly two hundred miles of railroad in active use 
and sixty-one more in process of construction. In 1841, 653,- 
419,200 pounds of sugar alone were exported from the island. 
In short, it is one of the richest spots on the globe ; reminding one 
of Byron’s graphic lines : 


O Christ! it is a goodly sight to see, 
What Heaven hath done for this delicious land! 

What fruits of fragrance blush on every tree! 

What goodly prospects o’er the hills expand ! 
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It is not a little strange, that the most soulless and emasculated 
government in all Europe should have retained, almost uninter- 
ruptedly for nearly three centuries and a half, this much coveted 
island. It can only be accounted for by the fact that the really 
strong nations of the world have been too jealous of each other 
to allow a rival to make a conquest of so rich a treasure. We 
are reminded of the fable, which tells how mean Reynard got the 
prey, after that the lion and the bear had exhausted themselves 
and each other in fighting for it. But now nothing would pre- 
vent Cuba, if the United States were disposed to grasp it, from 
following the example of Louisiana, Florida, Texas, California 
and New Mexico, and becoming our territory. England would 
now present no obstacle, for she would hardly feel able to give the 
world another precedent of negro-emancipation on so large a 
scale as the possession of Cuba would require. She would quiet- 
ly abandon the field to us, as she did in the case of Texas, Spain, 
after one victory gained by the invaders over the garrisons now 
in Cuba, would be impotent in her attempts to restore the old 
order of things. For Cuba at present supplies Spain with the 
sinews of war, and its loss would involve the loss of the very means 
of recovering the island. Besides, many of the native Spaniards on 
the island are so attached by blood and interest to the malcontent 
Creoles and their fortunes, that a successful pronwnciamento would 
undoubtedly put to flight the last scruples of loyalty. 

But there is no probability that the people of the United States 
are so lost to all sentiments of national morality, as to violate our 
treaty with Spain and to engage in an enterprise of mere plunder. 
Then again, it is equally certain that the Creoles themselves will 
not very soon achieve their own independence. They are an ex- 
citable race, but lack breadth of plan and firmness in execution. 
They will give money to Yankee recruits and will issue a very 
stirring pronunciamento, behind a wall of foreign bayonets, But 
it is not certain that their present machinations, owing to some 
timorous faltering at a critical period—to some faint scruple or 
delay—will not end in smoke. Still we reiterate our opinion, 
that Cuba will be soon independent and will belong to us. 

We look for this result to the labors of individual members of 
American society—to hired adventurers or daring volunteers 
from among our fellow-citizens, panting to set up the standard of 
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republicanism in every land of oppression and engage in the im- 


posing propaganda of the sword and bayonet. Five thousand 
American soldiers, with plenty of military stores, could very ea- 
sily give security to the revolt of a whole quarter of a million of dis- 
contented Cubans. The revolution might or might not be blood- 
less. We believe it would be successful, and, if successful at all, 
jt would be also permanent. For a Yankee in possession it is 
hard to dislodge ; whether he be entrenched on the heights of a 
fortress or in a rude cabin of logs. 

The morality of such interference on the part of any individuals 
among us would be, at the least, very questionable. It is easy to 
talk about the oppressions of the poor Cubans and to see the pro- 
priety of their revolting against the iron hand that is laid upon 
them. But how few of our countrymen, who should engage in 
an enterprise in behalf of Cuban independence, would be actua- 
ted by a motive one particle above a lust for plunder or a love of 

-adventure ? Probably not one. 

If the independence of Cuba should be achieved, one obstacle 
will be offered to its admission into our Union—we mean its sla- 
very. Sectional animosities will again be wrought up to the 
very verge of an explosion. But we cannot say that we are very 
sanguine in our belief, that slavery (without which Cuba would 
of course not be admitted, whatever some warm demagogues may 
assume,) will form any permanent obstacle to the annexation of 
Cuba. We have high sounding catch-words now-a-days on this 
theme. Sectional lines are as perceptible as is the equator on the 
map. At least three political parties in the Northern States are 
quarrelling with each other concerning the question, which of 
them is most loyal to freedom. But the conversion of the great 
masses of the North is too recent, and it can be accounted for too 
easily on the score of interest, to be trusted, when interest draws 
in the opposite direction. It is not yet five years since Texas was 
annexed, with slavery, and in such a manner as to render nugato- 
ty the limitation of the peculiar institution created by her then ex- 
isting Constitution. We need not say, that Cuba is a more tempt- 
ing bribe than Texas. Or, if any zealous person should claim 
that much is to be hoped from the unity of public sentiment against 
slavery in the Northern States, we would invite him to look back 
to just such a scene when the Missouri Compromise was agitated. 
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We had then unanimous votes of Legislatures and a storm of 
popular feeling against the extension of slavery ; but Missouri 
came into the Union, politically a slave state. Ebbs and flows 
mark the operations of public sentiment. It is in vain to expect 
public virtue where there is a deficiency of pi ivate virtue ; or to 
hope that political economy will be anything more than the science 
of national interest and wealth until other motives than these ac- 
tuate the masses of mankind. , 


THE ALMANAC,* 


Tue Almanac each year becomes a volume, 
Than e’er before more wonderful by far. 

Encyclopedias, though in triple column, 
Dwindle before the pigmy calendar. 


No more confined to marvels astronomic, 
Its names and subjects are in motley dressed. 
To-day ’t is ‘Christian’ and to-morrow, ‘Comic,’ : 
Glancing from pious phrase to liquorish jest. 


How great the change since Regiomontanus 





First gave the race a printed Almanac !— 
Those wise old days, when ’t was a sin as heinous 
As witchcraft, to predict a planet’s track. 


Such books were then, and for three centuries after, 
Rarely bedaubed with shapes of men or beasts; 

But, thoughtless of provoking tears or laughter, 

Their authors dealt alone in fasts and feasts,— 


Aphelions, apogees and celebrations, 
Eclipses and the vernal equinox, 


"Suggested by seeing a copy of the Curist:an !—Parlor !—Almanac. 
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THE ALMANAC, 


Solstices, saints’ days and the strange occasions, 
When Phebus’ time agrees with Yankee clocks,— 


The swift vicissitudes of every season, 
The oft re-coining of the ‘ silver’ moon 

To ‘halves’ and ‘quarters’, dog-days and the reason 
Of tides that fill the bay and fair lagoon,— 


The frolics of the Sun—(to change the topic,)— 
Among the ‘ Signs’ that round the zodiac turn ; 
Now spitting Cancer on a red-hot tropic, 
Now oversetting poor Aquarius’ urn. 


Then came a change: the Almanac was piebald 

With graceless prints that matched the reading well ; 
The reeking gipsey’s rubric, coarse and ribald, 

From which she sung the madrigals of hell. 


There rose great FRANKLIN, with his wit so princely, 
And sunk a shaft in wisdom’s deepest mine. 

‘Poor Richard’ made his devisees immensely 
Rich in choice maxims and in precepts fine. 


Born to adorn academies and senates— 

To cross his steel with lightning-wielding Jove’s— 
He wrote an Almanac in idle minutes, 

That sages honor and the shop-boy loves. 


He marked each minute with a healthy motto, 

Each day and week and month with truth and sense; 
Pungent but precious, like the Sultan’s otto— 

Of worth not counted up in pounds or pence. 


But now we see of almanacs a legion, 
With quaint devices on each varied page ; 
Fitted for every latitude and region, 
For every fancy and for every age. 


One is invaluable in the stable, 
And one will teach you to collect a debt: 

One is to glisten on the parlor table— 

A guide infallible in etiquette. 


a ade 
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Another is for Christian parlors only— 


Not for the boudoirs of the child of sin: 
For Christian parlors—not to cheer the lonely 
And humble hut where Grace has entered in. 


One teaches how to make the gravy thinner-— 
The kitchen Sybil’s book of prophecy, 

Foreboding what the dame will have for dinner, 
From soup to flesh—from pudding down to pie. 


To the young house-wife ’t is a sacred Shaster 
To read and ponder, follow, lend and quote ; 

Telling when her maternal hand should faster 
Pour paregoric down her baby’s throat. 


One teems with many a wild Kentucky story 
Of fights, that takes away the reader’s breath ; 
Or mentions how some heroine of Missouri 
Had stamped a nest of catamounts to death. 


And one is made for mirth and gurgling laughter ;— 
A witless blur upon the eye expands, — 

Which one may read and never guess till after, 
He held a ‘ comic’ pamphlet in his hands. 


One is a tract, to point the wayward sinner 

To virtue’s turnpike, which he long has missed. 
The next instructs the knave to be a winner 
At poker, brag, ecarté, or at whist. 











Yet these incongruous leaves, alas! are pictures 
Of what we are and what we think about ; 

And always will be, spite of all the strictures 

That moralists may in our faces flout. 






Such is man’s life: its seventy little cycles 
Are spent in trifling with such themes as these ; 

And so will be, till the strong ange] Michael’s 

Terrific trump shall shake the earth and seas. 






Our little span is carefully divided 
To seconds, minutes, hours and days and years; 

Each, too, is calendared—and yet, misguided, 

We there dismiss our cares and human fears. 
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Heaven grant, that, after death, the endless ages, 
That must, uncalendared, flow ever by, 
May not be marked by sin’s or folly’s stages, 
By joys that perish or by hopes that die! Z. 


EVELYN MAY—(conc.upep.) 


“ An, Eva dear,” said Bess, as she rushed hastily and with a flush 
of pride upon her cheek into the snug little parlor where Evelyn 
sat by herself, engaged in needle-work, “ good morning ; what 
a lovely morning ! Oh, I must tell you what an elegant time of 
it we had at our house last night. Why were you not there, pray, 
Eva? So many inquiries were made of me to know the reason 
of your absence, that I really found myself greatly embarrassed 
to reply satisfactorily tothem. But we hada beautifultime, And 
Harry was there, and every one was talking of his fine appear- 
ance, and | think I made more than one person jealous, for he 
was all attention to me! I took as much pains as I could to keep 
him away from the others. What a splendid man he is, isn’t he, 
Eva?’ And in this strain the silly and cruel girl ran on, elated 
with her own triumph, as she thought, and as it in fact was tem- 
porarily. 

Evelyn could not undertake to reply in order to her questions, 
but contented herself with saying that she was glad her cousin 
enjoyed herself so much, and that she should have gone herself 
if her feelings would have permitted her; but she was not in a 
mood that evening to see strangers, and preferred her own society. 
And she uttered from her simple heart the truth. But all the 
selfish boastings of her cousin did not yet suffice to make her 
believe that Mr. Marion was aught less than what her first im- 
pressions of him had allowed her to believe. Eva had one of those 
trusting-hearts that, once centered upon an object, cling to their 
treasure with almost the pertinacity of life itself. How few such 
there are in this cold world, to shed their glowing warmth around 
them! Alas, too few, by far! 
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But time passed on,and Eva, not hearing again from Mr, Mari 
began to fear the result her heart had hardly yet learned full - 
understand. Not a word from her friend—no tidings 
description. 

A month elapsed, yet Eva preferred to “hope on.” She could 
not give up her fondest feelings,—she could not for a single brief 
moment believe any one would doubt her sincerity of heat. 
Even the studied silence of Harry Marion did not undeceive her 
She lived on in hope, yet, it must be confessed, in sadness, : 

After a second had commenced, the glorious Autumn weather 
having fully set in, Bess came in to see her one fine morning in 


of any 


somewhat of haste, and desired her to accomp ny her in a walk 
in the woods: and away the two cousins started, the one full of 
life and seeming happiness,—the other calmly sad and unhappy. 
It was a crisis with Elizabeth Jones, and she felt her inability to 
meet it. But there was a necessity of its being taken hold of at 
once, and this was the unfortunate occasion she had selected for 
the attempt. 

They proceeded with but little conversation until they came to 
the identical spot on the smooth shorn bank of that little stream 
where Harry and Evahad last sat together. The scene was chan- 
ged now, for the leaves were growing sere, and many of them lay 
strewed about upon the ground, and the cool wind swept sadly 
through the long dry grass. The beauty to Eva was depagted from 
the spot. The scenery harrowed up her soul. She felt a blind- 
ness coming over her sight but labored successfully to conceal it, 

Together the two cousins sat down upon the bank, when Eliz- 
abeth disclosed to Eva the object of thus seeing her alone that 
morning: it was to acquaint her with the fact that Mr. Marion 
and herself were engaged to each other and soon to be married. 
In proof of this, she slipped from her finger the ring that Harry 
had long since given her, and which she had faithfully worn. 
Eva spoke not—she seemed not to take heed of what was going 
onabouther. Yet Elizabeth kept on. “I had been led to think 
possibly, cousin Eva, that you were hoping to marry Mr. Marion 
yourself; yet have never thought it proper or necessary to speak 
of it before. You see of course for yourself now, that hope is no 
longer of use, and if you have deluded yourself with such a 
hope, it is full time that you should wake now to the reality, 
which I have thought it proper to present to your mind.” 

She turned and gazed upon her sweet cousin Eva, who by this 
time was acting strangely, for her, and saw the cruel mischief 
she had done. Her eyes wandering in strange vacancy! Her 
reason was gone! Eva was never herself more! . 

. - * * . * . 

Pen refuses to try to tell of the sufferings that event entailed 
upon both families. Even the haughty Bess Jones was humani zed 
by it, and for once she was wretched. When Harry heard of it, 
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he became in his own mind a wretch. He had not before meas- 
ured the depth of the soul he had so cruelly wronged, nor the 
worth of the mind his cruel inadvertence and thoughtlessness 
had overthrown. The looked-for happiness of both was at one 
stroke blighted, and the lovers separated forever :—Harry left 
for South America, to try to drive away by new scenes and 
business the sad paintings that darkened memory’s wall, and 
Bess betook herself to the bedside of her fast dying cousin. Oc- 
casionally Eva would seem to have a gleam of light pass across 
her understanding, and call the name of Harry with her angel- 
like voice, and hold up her pale-white hand for Bess to kiss, seem- 
ing to receive comfort from the affectionate deed ; but she was nev- 
er herself again. 

It was a cold afternoon of one of the Christmas holidays 
when the villagers carried out from her little cottage home all 
that remained of Eva May. Her sweet spirit had been carried 
home by the angels, as pure as the spotless snow in which her 
cold body that night was laid down to rest till the bright morning 
of the resurrection. Bess can never do too much to smooth the 
last days of Eva’s unhappy mother, which will evidently soon 
reach their termination. Her all on this earth has gone before 
her, and she says continually that Eva dear comes and lays her 
gentle head upon her pillow every night, and whispers to her 
to come home to heaven. 


Inever go through the beautiful little village of ——— without 
stopping to drop a tear over the secluded grave in which sleep the 
remains of sweet Evelyn May. G. C. Hf. 


A NEW EDITION OF HUME’S HISTORY.* 


Nojone would think of writing about Hume’s History of England 
within the space ordinarily allotted to a literary notice. To announce 
the new edition is enough, without saying anything of the book, To 
tell the world in 1849 that Hume’s History is a work entitled to their 
favorable regard, would be like informing the public what are the pe- 
culiar features that render Niagara Falls a highly agreeable spectacle, 
or that George Washington was certainly a great patriot. 

One cannot take hold of a copy of Hume’s History in a new form, 





*Philips, Sampson & Co. of Boston, are the publishers of the edition refer- 
red to. It is designed to match their edition of Macaulay’s Continuation. 
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without being reminded of what it is to be a really great genius: to fiat 
favor in a distant future age: to be the fashion in spite of all the chans 

of empire or of costume: to be treated with consummate respect, while Mas 
every new pretender to kindred rank, no matter how splendid his pee i 
stige, is subjected to damning censure or equally damning adulatj ne 
he steps apon the stage. If David Hume’s spirit is now conscjoug of iy: 
the affairs of the world, and has any sympathy with them, he must bo 2 
joy this exquisite satisfaction of admitted superiority to the very fall.’ _ 

Never did human author stand out in such grand and successful defi. 
ance of prejudice as Hume. No one dares to be his rival. Men of 
the highest talents for writing history, who do not scruple to enter into 
competition with the Millers and Smolletts and Hughes’—the historians 
of the period subsequent to that which Hume has handled—hesitate tp 
travel over the ground which he has adorned with his footsteps. We 
have hosts of writers of English History, who confine their researches 
to the times commencing with the Restoration: comparatively few, 
who have written the earlier annals of England. Macaulay even—the 
last and noblest of the line, and one, who has received higher assuran. 
ces of public admiration than any other author ever did during his.own 
life—prefers to write a continuation of Hume’s History rather than to 
expose himself to comparison with his predecesser. One may well 
ask, who is this wonderful historian who thus frightens down tiv 
and stands facile princeps in his art!’ The answer makes hifn appear 
yet more wonderful. 

Hume has acquired and kept his fame by mere skill and genius. 
Lingard is treated coldly, because he was a zealous Papist and his work 
isa Romanist history. Hallam is not universally popular on account of 
his chilling impartiality—the total absence of partisanship or zeal. But 
Hume, an infidel historian,—who does not hesitate to exclude God from 
history and Christianity from among the virtues of human character,— 
is applauded by the world. He not only overlooks, but attacks the views 
and feelings, which are most precious and deeply-seated in the vast 
majority of intelligent minds. Yet no Christian writer of history has 
usurped the place of the sceptical philosopher. It can be proved that 
he has warped facts, neglected important researches, even been glar- 
ingly inconsistent with himself—thus as it were sapping the very 
dations of the historian’s fame and shaking the confidence of his rea- 
ders by wholesale—and yet what truth is so charming as Hume's false- 
hood? His marvellous facility and variety of style, his generous 
warmth of sympathy, his unequalled skill in grouping and selecting, are 
too much for the prejudices of mankind. His work is not thrown away 
as barbarian or excommunicated as heretical. Year by year, perhaps 
age by age, honest men will sigh to think, that they must find their 
most delightful treasures of historical knowledge in the keeping of ome, 
who offends with his philosophy their most cherished belief and sees 
events and characters through a medium, which to them is despicable. 

Some people, we are told, find Hume dull. It must be, not that 
Hume is dull, but that history is dull. Persons, who cannot read his 
volumes with pleasure, would skip over the historical chapters of Walter 
Scott’s novels. 
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